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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


ISARMAMENT is very much in the 
D air. Not only the disarmament of Ger- 

many, but that larger question of dis- 
armament to which Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
referred last week when he spoke of ‘‘ con- 
versations ’’ between the British and American 
Governments. The White House undoubtedly 
has hopes of convening another and more 
comprehensive Disarmaments Conference in the 
autumn, and is at pains to ascertain whether 
the relations between Great Britain and France 
are such as to offer a Conference of this kind any 
chance of success. The Conference, if called, 
would seek to extend the restrictions imposed by 
the Washington Conference on _ capital-ship 
expenditure to auxiliary ships and aircraft. 


AIR FORCE ESTIMATES 


In the light of this proposal it is interesting to 
consider the details, which we published last week, 
of the increases in the French Air Force. We 
said then that the inevitable British reply must be 


an increase in the Royal Air Force, and the Esti- 
mates published on Thursday of this week prove 
this to be the fact. An increased expenditure of 
two million pounds is provided for, despite the 
transference to the Navy Estimates of the charge 
for the Naval Air Wing. Last year's air estimates 
showed an increase of 2} millions over the previous 
year. Would France agree to limitation of air- 
craft construction? She might seek to make her 
agreement to do so conditional on a defensive 
Pact with Britain. What the British Government 
has to decide in the near future is whether the 
Protocol in a radically modified form, or a Pact 
is the lesser evil, or whether, on the other hand, 
rather than commit herself ‘to international 
entanglements, this country must endeavour to 
preserve peace with her neighbours while compet- 
ing with them in piling up the weapons of war. 


GERMAN DISARMAMENT 


The final report of the German Disarmament 
Commission has at last arrived in Paris and in 
London. It is now in the hands of the ‘‘ Versailles 
Committee,’’ a body of military experts, presided 
over by Marshal Foch, and charged with the inter- 
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pretation of the military clauses of the Treaty. 
It is abundantly evident from the comments of the 
authoritative French Press, as to some extent it 
already was from M. Herriot’s recent utterances, 
that France does not intend to let Germany be told 
in a few plain sentences just what she has still to 
do in order to satisfy her disarmament obligations 
and obtain the evacuation of the Cologne zone. 
The French papers advance the theory that the 
Rhineland Agreement no longer means what it 
says, because the Anglo-American Guarantee Pact 
was not signed in 1919. Britain’s standpoint is 
quite clear. The non-evacuation of Cologne was a 
sanction for a definite misdemeanour. The nature 
of that misdemeanour should be pointed out, and 
when it is rectified the sanction should be removed. 
That does not mean that Cologne need be evacu- 
ated next week, or even next month, if such a step 
were to cause a painful impression in France, as 
at the present stage it would. The British 
Government, it is said, hopes to withdraw the 
Cologne army to Wiesbaden early in the autumn. 


THE FLUCTUATING FRANC 


The most serious slump in the franc since the 
sensational collapse of last March occurred during 
the past week. It chanced to coincide with a debate 
in the French Chamber upon the budgetary posi- 
tion, to which it naturally gave special point. 
Fear for the stability of the franc is the great 
solvent in French politics. A year ago it rendered 
the stubborn Poincaré pliant ; no wonder then that 
the more flexible Herriot tends under its influence 
to modify his policy so as to give it a more repre- 
sentative, a less partisan, tinge. So plain indeed 
have been some of his overtures to the Centre, and 
so cordially have these been received, that a defec- 
tion among his Socialist supporters is more than 
ever a conceivable eventuality. The recently con- 
cluded Socialist congress at Grenoble, although it 
ended on a note of confidence in the Government’s 
intentions, witnessed some stiff criticisms of 
M. Herriot’s recent utterances on security and 
Franco-German relations. 


ITALY AND DEBTS 


There is, perhaps, only one topic upon which 
the whole of intelligent Italian opinion is united, 
and that is the question of Inte:-Allie¢d Debts. At 
a time when a certain section of our own Press is 
attacking Mr. Winston Churchill’s alleged exces- 
sive moderation, it is highly desirable that we 
should be aware of the state of mind prevailing 
in the debtor countries and of the real prospects 
for repayment of our debts. The Corriere della 
Sera expounds the whole matter with refreshing 
and trenchant frankness. After demanding for 
the Allied debtors all the advantages secured to 
Germany by the Dawes Plan, and notably the 
limitation of external payments to sums whose 
transfer does not endanger the exchange level, it 
utterly repudiates the possibility of any kind of 
control over the Allies’ economy, such as was im- 
posed on the ex-enemy. It writes down France’s 
capacity to make external payments to almost 
nothing and Italy’s to a point indistinguishable 
from zero, and finally asks, with some relevance, 
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France refuse to pay? We wish we knew 


a 
satisfactory answer. 


MINERS’ WAGES 


Mr. Cook, the Communist Secretary of the 
Miners’ Federation, has been calling his pre. 
decessor, Mr. Hodges, a “‘ traitor ”’ for daring to 
tell the miners the truth. Mr. Hodges’s offence js 
that he advised the miners that the best service 
they could render the country and themselves for 
the next few years would be to go on working 
steadily instead of striking. This is the plain, 
unpalatable truth, and Mr. Hodges deserves credit 
for having stated it. In many instances miners 
are not too well paid, but in many instances, too, 
the mining industry is not paying. Coal, it is a 
truism, is the key to British prosperity. Upon the 
prosperity of our coal export trade depends the 
health of our whole industrial life. To-day, 
former British coal markets abroad are being lost 
by underselling on the part of German and 
American exporters, and this although British 
coal is being exported at a price which shows the 
owner in many instances no profit and in some an 
actual loss. How, then, can the miners expect 
higher wages? Where will their livelihood be 
unless lower, not higher, wages are accepted as 
one means of restoring the prosperity of Britain’s 
coal export trade ? 


ENLARGING THE ELECTORATE 


The Government gave a pledge during the last 
election, before they were a Government, to intro- 
duce legislation granting equal franchise rights 
to women. That pledge they intend to honour, 
and though we disapprove fundamentally of any 
further extension of the electorate, we agree that 
the step of granting female enfranchisement at 
twenty-one cannot be opposed on logical grounds. 
The fault was rather the granting of male franchise 
at that age. It was argued by some that the Bill 
introduced by Mr. Whiteley, the Labour Member 
(the second reading of which came up on Thurs- 
day), would, if passed, have been followed by an 
immediate demand for a General Election on the 
ground that the present House was unrepresenta- 
tive. For this reason the Government decided to 
reject the Bill. This seems to us a somewhat 
ridiculous argument. If the Government want the 
credit of introducing a Bill of this kind themselves 
towards the end of their term of office, they are 
perfectly entitled to it. But why make insincere 
excuses, when no excuse is necessary? One 
argument, at all events, if a facetious one, for the 
equal enfranchisement of women is provided by 
our caricaturist on another page of this issue. 


TRADE UNION FUNDS 


Mr. Macquisten’s Bill, which substitutes con- 
tracting-in for contracting-out in the machinery 
which now governs the collection of contributions 
for political funds from members of trade unions, 
is attracting considerable attention not only in the 
House of Commons, but throughout the country. 
So far the Government have given no indication 
as to the line they propose to take, but it is under- 
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this and other reforms should not proceed from 
within the unions instead of by Parliamentary 
action. In 1920 trade union membership num- 
bered 6,900,000. In 1923 that membership had 
fallen to 4,360,000. In the same period the funds 
had, roughly, declined from £15,900,000 to 
£9,778,79!, but notwithstanding declining mem- 
bership and lower funds, the expenses of manage- 
ment and political propaganda still remained at a 
very high figure. It is difficult to tell how much 
money is expended on political propaganda, but 
there is no doubt that a very considerable portion 
of it comes out of the pockets of men who have no 
Socialistic leanings at all. 


THE DROP IN MEAT PRICES 


The prices of meat, to which we devoted an 
article some time ago, have dropped. There is no 
need, however, to conjure up pictures of ruin in 
the meat industry. The decline is general in the 
sense that it is difficult to find it at any par- 
ticular point. The gourmet who has determined 
to purchase a particular joint from a particular 
establishment will find, on inquiry, that it is not 
appreciably cheaper. A good many butchers are 
still obliged to make up for their losses on the 
less-desired joints by keeping up prices for those 
most in demand. They confess it with sorrow, 
but act upon the principle with firmness. Some- 
how, they are getting, on the whole, less for their 
meat; somehow, the public is gaining; but the 
public is not this purchaser or that. The decline 
is generally in what one does not want. God still 
tempers the wind to the chilled lamb, giving it 
the posthumous satisfaction of fairly maintained 
prices. 


THE WIRELESS BILL 


The Bill which is to supersede the Wireless 
Telegraphy Act of 1904 and the Act of 1906 
appears to be open to many objections. The main 
part of the protest against it to be heard from 
the man in the street is directed against the pro- 
visions which relate to the searching of our houses 
and the ferocity of the penalties to be exacted 
from the unlicensed. That is the case of the ordi- 
nary person, whose relation to wireless is simply 
that of the listener-in. But the scientific amateur 
also has his objections to urge. He strongly and 
reasonably resents the restrictions put on experi- 
mental work by clauses which give the force of 
law to new Post Office regulations and require 
him to disclose every detail of the invention he is 
working at in order to get a licence. Altogether, 
this is a Bill needing reconsideration, and when 
it is reconsidered its authors should reflect that 
they are legislating in the interests of the public 
as well as of a commercial concern. 


YUGO-SLAV ELECTIONS 


The results of the Yugo-Slav elections, which 
lack of space debarred us from commenting on last 
week, do nothing whatever to clear up the situation 
in the country of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. 

o what extent the results would have been dif- 
ferent had the elections been conducted in the 
British, rather than in the Balkan, fashion (which 


includes wholesale arrest of the Government’s chief 
political opponents, sporadic suppression of meet- 
ings, sequestration of newspapers, and Heaven 
knows what cruder forms of terrorism in the 
remoter districts) it is impossible for anyone to 
say. Even as they stand they show the Croat 
people ranged in almost solid opposition to the 
pretensions of the Belgrade Government Party. 
The latter, to judge by its post-electoral declara- 
tions, still fails to realize the hopeless impractic- 
ability of its rigid centralizing policy. Having 
finally allowed the Croat Peasant Party to partici- 
pate in the elections, it now threatens to annul the 
mandates of its elected members. Folly like this 
contains a clear promise of upheavals in the future, 
and is only equalled by the insensate failure of the 
Croat leader to make plain his loyalty to the prin- 
ciple of a Yugo-Slav State within its present 
boundaries. 


KILLING NO MURDER 


We have not had long to wait for a tragic 
event which should give further point to the 
contention raised by a recent acquittal in Paris 
that a patient hopeless of recovery, and desir- 
ing to be released from suffering, may rightly 
be killed by a friend or relation out of 
compassion. Each such case must, of course, 
be judged by itself, and nothing is further 
from our intention than judgment of the latest. 
But we must deplore the propagation of the idea 
that the unwritten law has any validity. Let that 
idéa prevail, and there will be crimes committed 
under shelter of it. A patient tortured by pain or 
oppressed by half-knowledge of his disease is not 
in a good position to judge of his prospects of 
recovery ; a relation or friend is séldom in a situa- 
tion to act quite selflessly. The doctrine is much 
too dangerous to be admitted. 


AMERICAN FELLOWSHIPS 


For following the example set by the late Cecil 
Rhodes, the President of the Commonwealth 
Fund of New York deserves the thanks, as well 
as the gratitude, of this country. Cecil Rhodes 
established a trust which has enabled a number 
of American citizens to proceed to Oxford and 
finish their education at an English University. 
By the generosity of Mrs. Harkness and the far- 
seeing policy of the directors of the Commonwealth 
Fund, it will now be possible for a number of 
British subjects to proceed to the United States 
and finish their education at one of the American 
Universities. There is, however, this difference 
between the two schemes. Cecil Rhodes’s bequest 
is, we believe, confined to men graduates, whereas 
the American scheme includes both men and 
women, and gives to both the opportunity of three 
months’ travel in the United States at the end 
of the first year of residence. We have little 
doubt that the prospect of free annual fellowships 
at American Universities will prove attractive to 
a large number of young men and young women 
in this country. If we might make a suggestion, 
it is that the directors of the Commonwealth Fund 
might be invited so to enlarge their sphere of 
utility as to bring within its scope not alone 
graduates of Britain, but graduates of the British 
Empire. 
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THE CONDITION OF AUSTRIA 


HE reputation of Austria is subjected to 
| strange oscillations. From 1918 to 1922 she 
was the favourite theme of the Jeremiahs, 
who could, and would, see no hope that Europe 
might somehow emerge from the post-war chaos. 
Then suddenly in 1922 she became the preferred 
topic of the prophets of better times. Not as a 
plague spot threatening to infect the remainder of 
Central Europe with madness born of despair, but 
as an island of security in a treacherous ocean did 
she now appear. The impression was heightened 
by the chance coincidence of Austria’s recovery 
with a decided deterioration in the conditions of 
the countries bordering upon her. The year 1923, 
so brightly memorable in the history of Austria, 
was the year of the Ruhr occupation, of the Corfu 
adventure, and of numerous other alarms. It was 
the year of the great collapse of the German and 
Polish currencies, while those of Hungary, France, 
and Belgium were ominously slipping downwards. 
The Austrian Crown meanwhile was a Ganymede 
soaring into the heaven of stability on the eagle 
wings of the American dollar. Once more the 
motto ‘‘ Austria Felix ’? might seem apt. But just 
as Austria’s recovery synchronized with a Euro- 
pean relapse, so a year later Europe’s most serious 
effort to extricate herself from the mire coincided 
with some backsliding on the part of Austria. 
For the second time the impression of a 
change in Austria was considerably reinforced 
by the fact that her neighbours had chosen the 
same moment to execute a change in the opposite 
direction. 

Wherein does the new phase of the Austrian 
problem consist, and how far is the anxiety now 
expressed upon every hand justified? The main 
reason for alarm is the undoubted fact that the 
execution of the League programme, which started 
off so well, is no longer proceeding in a very satis- 
factory manner. The programme consisted in the 
progressive levelling of the expenditure of the 
Austrian State to the stature of its income from 
taxation. During the years following the collapse 
of the Central Powers, there had been a gaping 
disparity between the two, which had been filled 
by the well-known expedient of printing off notes 
to pay the excess of the State’s liabilities. It was 
of no use to remonstrate with the Austrian Finance 
Ministers, to urge them to cut down their costs and 
increase their receipts. Theoretically this was no 
doubt possible, just as theoretically the family of 
His Grace the Duke of X, being in straitened cir- 
cumstances, could support themselves on the wages 
paid to the Duke’s married under-gardener. In 
practice his daughter, Lady Mary X, would prob- 
ably commit suicide, while the son and heir would 
develop into an amateur cracksman. Just such 
disastrous effects on a national scale would probably 
have followed upon the determined effort of an 
Austrian Finance Minister not to spend a penny 
more than he could raise by taxation. Revolution, 
which is the suicide of organized communities, 
would have followed in Vienna; the provinces 
would inevitably have elected to go their own way, 
and international complications would have surely 
ensued. 

Therefore, to enable the Austrian Government 
to lower its scale of living gradually, to cast about 


for new and better methods of earning a livelihood, 
and to put in force such practical cost-saving 
devices as would save the purse without causing 
intolerable discomfort, the international loan was 
raised, and its proceeds placed at the disposal of a 
kindly trustee, Dr. Zimmermann, the Mayor of 
Rotterdam, who proceeded to Vienna to keep an 
eye on his ward’s behaviour and to veto any kind 
of financial extravagance. In his pocket Dr, 
Zimmermann took a schedule of the expenditure 
which should be deemed from time to time suffi- 
cient for the progressively declining needs of the 
Austrian State. In the first year all went well. 
Expenditure was duly compressed. Revenue rose 
much higher than had been expected. In the next 
half-year expenditure ceased toshrink ; it did worse, 
it began to grow. But as revenue also was still 
growing steadily, no one was much alarmed. 
Then, in the second half of 1924, while expendi- 
ture still grew, revenue shrank. Had there been 
no international loan to be disbursed by Dr. 
Zimmermann in the measure needful to balance 
the Budget, recourse must needs have been had 
in ever-larger measure to the expedient of the note 
press. And this is the first and most obvious 
(though far from the deepest) cause for the appre- 
hension with which Austria’s fate is being viewed 
to-day in those places where the future of the 
Europe that was created in 1919 is earnestly and 
responsibly considered. 

The first instinct of those nations who helped 
to rehabilitate Austria by subscribing to the Inter- 
national Loan, is, very naturally, to turn round 
upon her and revile her. A pretty way to reward 
generosity, it is hinted. Here have we done our 
best to give you a new chance and a new start, and 
you requite it to us by refusing to limit your 
expenses to the sum agreed upon as a condition of 
our help. Not only that, your disbursements are 
actually on the increase. Whether we like it or 
not, Austria has a fairly good answer to these com- 
plaints. It was you, she replies, who compelled 
me to take up my abode in this very inconvenient 
dwelling, when my rich German relatives were 
prepared to welcome me beneath their roof. Am 
I to blame if in so ramshackle a place plumbers’ 
bills get heavier every week? Unfortunately this 
is true. The right of self-determination for all 
peoples, so passionately and perhaps unwisely 
advanced by the Allies as a war aim, was conspicu- 
ously denied to Austria when her vote of self- 
annexation to Germany, taken in 1918, was over- 
ridden by the Allies. To the Austrians this is 
the primary fact in the position. 

The immediate Austrian problem is certainly not 
so alarming as some recent commentators have 
made it appear. Austria is not in any real sense 
at the brink of another abyss. But the ultimate 
problem is much graver than is frequently under- 
stood. Can you create a nation and force it to 
have a national existence? The question is not 
so much whether Austria can survive in her pre- 
sent borders if she wishes to. The way for her in 
such a case is not easy, but it is by no means 
impossible. The essential question is whether she 
wants to. And the more recent indications have 
been that she does not. The whole problem is 
one for which we have no cut-and-dried solution 
to offer, but as we are bound to hear more of it 
in the near future, it is well that it should be 
stated. 
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PIECEMEAL PROTECTION 
By A. A. B. 


ing an industry and protecting it? I 

don’t know, and I am sure no one else 
does. If, for instance, the boot and shoemakers 
at Northampton and Norwich can show to one of 
the Committees which the Government is going 
to set up that boots and shoes are manufactured 
in Austria and Germany under conditions of 
sweated labour, then there will be a clear case for 
safeguarding the Norwich and Northampton boot- 
makers by means of a duty against German and 
Austrian shoes and boots. If that is not Protec- 
tion, then the word has no meaning. It will be 
answered by the Government that this is a case 
of a discriminatory and not a general duty. But, 
as Mr. Snowden pointed out, with the exception 
of the United States, in every country in the 
world labour is paid lower wages for longer hours 
than in England. The only obstacle, therefore, 
to a general tariff is the fact that a great many 
trades might not be considered sufficiently im- 
portant to justify their being safeguarded by an 
import duty on a foreign competitor. 


All three political parties are at last beginning 
to see the truth of Disraeli’s axiom that Free 
Trade and Protection are not political principles, 
but fiscal expedients. Both Conservatives and 
Socialists shy a little at the old slogans, and that 
is why the whole of Monday evening was wasted 
in the rather childish wrangle as to whether safe- 
guarding an industry did or did not mean Protec- 
tion. Long ago I prophesied that Home Rule 
would come from the Conservatives and Protec- 
tion from the Radical or Labour Party. The 
first half of my prophecy is already fulfilled. To 
judge from the speeches on Monday that came 
from behind Mr. MacDonald, the Socialist Party 
is beginning to veer towards Protection. Sooner 
or later, as the Trade Unions increase in political 
power, we shall, no doubt, have a full-blooded 
prohibitive tariff on all foreign manufactures. The 
Tories, as usual, will be robbed of their policy by 
their opponents. Only the Liberal rump led by 
Mr. Lloyd George and Sir John Simon is faithful 
to Free Trade. 


The Government plan, as explained in the 
White Paper, is to set up a number of Commit- 
tees, composed of impartial men—they will have 
to be drawn from the Bar, or the unemployed 
doctors of Harley Street—to examine and report 
upon the demand of any trade or industry to 
be safeguarded against unfair competition from 
abroad. If a Committee reports that an industry 
upon the evidence deserves to be so safeguarded, 
then an import duty will be imposed on a foreign 
competitor, either in the Budget or in a separate 
Finance Bill. The advantage of this scheme over 
the old Safeguarding of Industries Act is to re- 
Store financial contro] to the House of Commons. 
Under Mr. Lloyd George’s Act, now presumably 
to be repealed, an import duty might be imposed 
by an order of the Board of Trade. Under the 
Government’s plan every new import duty will 
have to be discussed and sanctioned by the House 
of Commons as a clause in a Finance Bill. But 
there is another, and, as I think, a greater, advan- 


Wire. is the difference between safeguard- 


tage—namely, that under the present scheme 
fiscal debates will be tied down to particulars in- 
stead of wandering off into a desultory and weari- 
some discussion of generalities. Nothing, for 
instance, could have been more tiresome than 
Mr. MacDonald’s speech on Monday, which cons 
sisted of a string of pointless generalities. The 
opponents of an import duty on a competing 
manufacture for the benefit of a home industry 
will in future be obliged to state definitely the 
reasons why they think the duty should not be 
imposed, while its advocates will be equally 
obliged to give reasons, based on evidence, why 
they think the home industry should be safe- 
guarded. 

Such are the advantages of the Government 
policy. It would be idle, as well as dishonest, to 
deny that there are many serious objections. Mr. 
Shaw, Socialist member for Preston, and formerly 
Minister of Labour} put his finger on one of the 
gravest dangers of any policy of Protection— 
namely, that it was likely to lead to corruption and 
lobbying in the House of Commons. Mr. Shaw 
was, of course, alluding to the well-known 
scandals that accompany any tariff Bill through 
Congress at Washington. Anyone who has ever 
been to the United States, or even read an Ameri- 
can political novel, knows that when a tariff Bill 
is passing through the House of Representatives 
or the Senate, the most frantic efforts are made by 
the ‘‘ big money ”’ interests to hinder or facilitate 
its progress. The imposition of a new duty or 
the reduction or increase of an old one affects so 
many millions of money in New York, Chicago, 
or San Francisco, that neither expense nor trouble 
is spared in the endeavour to influence votes at 
Washington. It would be deplorable if anything 
like this corruption ever found its way to West- 
minster. Seeing, however, what human nature is, 
I agree with Mr. Shaw that this is a real danger. 
It would be a degradation of the whole tone of our 
public life if the debates in the House of Commons 
were wholly or mainly taken up with tariff Bills. 

Bitter is the discovery which I made early in 
political life, that the Devil has not only the best 
tunes, but some of the best singers. Far and 
away the best speech in Monday’s debate, the 
most pertinent and penetrating, was that of Mr. 
Snowden. The late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
pinked his opponents, literally pinned them 
against the wall. ‘‘ How,’ he asked, ‘‘ are you 
going to reconcile your scheme with the function 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer? How would 
it be possible in future for the Chancellor to pre- 
pare his Budget? ’’ The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and not the President of the Board of 
Trade, is the member of the Government who is 
responsible for the financial policy of the country, 
and for the statement of its revenue and expendi- 
ture. How can the Chancellor estimate the 
revenue of the coming year if he is liable to have 
all his figures upset by a new import duty, possibly 
imposed not in the Budget, but in a separate 
Finance Bill? Either the Government mean busi- 
ness by their new plan, or it is a pretence, a play- 
ing with words, and a political device for allaying 
the clamour about unemployment and soothing the 
temper of the Protectionist wing. In the latter 
case argument is out of place. In the former case 
—that is, if the Government mean business—it will 
be impossible to limit the operations of their 
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scheme, and there may be half-a-dozen new import 
duties, erie many Finance Bills, during 
the Session. his, of course, would render 
Budgeting absolutely impossible. The Ministerial 
answer is, no doubt, that very few of our home 
industries will succeed in satisfying the Committee 
that they deserve to be safeguarded by an import 
duty. That, however, remains to be seen. I am 
glad that Mr. Snowden ridiculed all the foolish 
talk about a mandate, which is a term borrowed 
from French politics and ought to have no place 
in our representative system. A mandate means 
the giving of orders by the electors to their mem- 
bers, who are thus reduced to the position of 
delegates. Whatever may be the case in France, 
the voters in this country are too muddle-headed, 
or the issues placed before them are purposely too 
confused, to render the giving of anything like 
a mandate possible. As Mr. Snowden wittily 
asked, ‘‘ When those hundreds of thousands of 
terrified old women were dragged to the poll for 
the first time, did they give the Prime Minister 
a mandate to introduce a scheme for the safeguard- 
ing of industry?’ I should like to hear what Mr. 
Winston Churchill has to say to proposals which 
would render the position of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer impossible by handing his taxing 
authority over to a Committee set up by the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. The Government 
will have to make many modifications in their 
well-meaning scheme if it is to be workable. 


M. HERRIOT A CONSERVATIVE 


[From Our FRENCH CORRESPONDENT ] 


WO moves of exceptional importance have 

been made by M. Herriot during the past 

week, and both have been new departures 
compelling foreign opinion to revise its previous 
ideas of the French Premier. On January 27 
M. Herriot delivered the unexpected speech in 
which he spoke of German disarmament or, | 
should say, non-disarmament, in such terms that 
he was immediately accused of Poinkarismus by 
the German Press. On February 16, in the 
Chamber of Deputies, he expressed himself con- 
cerning the financial situation, and the way it 
ought to be faced, in terms positively recalling 
Signor Mussolini when the Italian dictator’s effort 
was primarily to reassure Capital against revolu- 
tionary measures. It might have been the 
theoretical doctrine of the Radical Party, he said, 
to work towards a capital levy, but such a measure 
at the present moment would be self-destruction. 
Even too high an income tax ought not to be 
recommended. Far from wishing to cause any 
disquietude among capitalists, M. Herriot wanted 
to reassure them. The bordereau so far demanded 
of bankers to serve as an index for all the coupons 
paid in to investors was to be suppressed. Foreign 
capital should be attracted. Finally, the law on 
evasion of capital, a legacy of the war, was to be 
rehandled at once so as to make it more liberal. 
In short, M. Herriot has adopted, as I said above, 
the attitude of Mussolini in his early months, 
and distinctly tends to the policy, thanks to which 
Florida hopes to attract wealth from States less 
liberal than herself in their treatment of the 
wealthy. 


Is this a surprise? It is undoubtedly one to 
people who, as far-away observers inevitably wiil, 
insisted on reasoning on the French Premier’s 
probable action without knowing M. Herriot’s 
personal idiosyncracies, his mobile imagination, his 
impulsiveness, his craving for approval—in short, 
the inconsistency which an English observer, who 
signed himself ‘‘ Augur,’’ pointed out in the Fort. 
nightly Review immediately after the London con- 
ference. But it appears as a logical deduction to 
anybody who realized that national necessities 
must inevitably force themselves on M. Herriot, 
the Radical, as they had forced themselves on 
many occasions in Great Britain on Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, the Socialist. ; 

No doubt M. Poincaré, being a colder man, 
would have indulged in less superfluous rhetoric 
in his denunciation of Germany’s reluctance to dis- 
arm, but he would have been compelled to say 
identically the same things had he possessed no 
other data on the situation than those underlying 
General Morgan’s recent letter to Professor 
Foerster. M. Herriot is bound by his promises to 
his Socialist allies to carry out General Nollet’s 
plans for a reduction to twelve months of the 
military service, but he realizes that such a reform 
would be suicidal if it were not accompanied by 
some international agreement making an attack 
less of a possibility. As a matter of fact, the 
speech was criticized very much as M. Poincaré’s 
speeches used to be, but it brought out a renewed 
recognition in the American Press of the fact that 
the security of France is a major element in 
European reconstruction, and in England it 
strongly emphasized, if it did not elicit, Lord 
Balfour’s suggestion. It can hardly be questioned 
that M. Paul-Boncour, even M. Jouhaux, with their 
Geneva experience, would have forgotten their 
Socialist doctrine and acted in the same manner 
were they placed before General Nollet’s reform. 

In the same way it is evident that the financial 
situation of France leaves M. Herriot no choice 
between a catastrophe and what would have been 
stigmatized in M. Poincaré as a reactionary policy. 
Whereas I have witnessed in America an extra- 
ordinary influx of capital towards German enter- 
prises, the reports of international banks leave no 
doubt but that French securities and, above all, 
French bonds have been heavily sold in view of 
dangerous concessions made by M. Herriot to his 
Socialist friends boasting that they ‘‘ would know 
how to get at money where it is.’’ It is a fact also 
that French capital has emigrated to the amount of 
several billions, in the shape of bonds easily negoti- 
able by foreign banks. A spirit of anxiety has 
been created which the prospect of six billions— 
added to the Budget in the interests of pensioners 
and of people in the North of France, so far insuffi- 
ciently indemnified—as well as the virtual cer- 
tainty of having to settle, in the near future, with 
Britain and America, is not likely to allay. Mean- 
while, the Press has imprudently, though perhaps 
unavoidably, made it public that, during the next 
twelve months, twenty-five billion francs of bonds 
can be presented for payment. Only one thing 
can avert the formidable prospects of having to 
pay such a sum—that is to say, of having to print 
bills for the amount—and this is a restoration of 
confidence. Only a plunge in what ought to be 
called pure and simple Conservatism, could secure 
it, and this header M. Herriot took with character- 
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istic boldness on February 16. He afterwards 
indulged in one of those. pathetic appeals to unity 
of which his warm nature makes him particularly 
fond. 

To limit ourselves to the political aspect of the 
situation, how is this appeal likely to be received ? 
In the first place, there is little anxiety to be felt 
concerning the attitude of the Socialists: their 
slogan at their recent Convention, held at 
Grenoble was: neither Bolshevism nor reaction, 
which, it is almost ludicrous to recall, is exactly 
M. Poincaré’s old formula. So M. Herriot is sure 
of his majority. In less troubled times this would 
be enough. To-day it is not so: M. Herriot’s 
majority can give him votes, but it is the minority, 
and the minority alone, that can give him, or 
release to him, money. Will it do so? I have 
pointed out many times that the Right showed no 
repugnance to serve, from 1919 till 1924, under 
Radical premiers acting as M. Briand did in 
religious questions; the whole difficulty is: Can 
M. Herriot make himself independent enough of 
his party’s theology to do that? 


THREE EXHIBITIONS 


By ANTHONY BERTRAM 


illustrate but cannot inform.’’ Boswell, 

it will be remembered, had observed that 
painting was so far inferior to poetry that the 
story, or even emblem, which it communicated must 
be previously known, and he had mentioned a 
natural and laughable instance of this, that a little 
Miss on seeing a picture of Justice with the scales 
had exclaimed to him: ‘‘ See, there’s a woman 
selling sweetmeats.’’ The doctor was insensible 
to painting and therefore he did not contradict 
this inanity, but followed it up with his own 
ridiculous aphorism. Form, apart from litera- 
ture, meant nothing to him, whether in visual art 
or in music. Re-embodiments of Dr. Johnson are 
to be seen at almost any exhibition of modern art, 
with screwed up and baffled faces peering close at 
the pictures in a desperate search after literary 
meaning. 

Certain works of visual art may be translated 
into the language of literature with some fidelity, 
just as certain writers may be translated into a 
foreign tongue. Other works are so intimately 
and absolutely bound up with the mode of expres- 
sion that they are quite untranslatable. It must 
be realized that to judge a painting from the 
literary standpoint will give one as little idea of 
the painter’s meaning, his real visual meaning, as 
a Frenchman may gather of Shakespeare, knowing 
no English. 

The art of Odilon Redon, which is at present 
on exhibition at the Leicester Galleries, Leicester 
Square, is essentially of this untranslatable type. 
He has himself said: ‘‘ Mes dessins inspirent et 
ne se definissent pas. IIs ne determinent rien.’’ 
If the modern Johnsons would only leave their 
puzzling and simply look at Redon they would not 
be so deeply troubled as was a certain old gentle- 
man who accused me of having a ‘“* diseased 
mind ’’ because I professed to see something in 
“* these senseless works of an impertinent lunatic.” 
Simply to look; that is the only method of 


66 P AINTING, sir,’’ said Dr. Johnson, ‘‘can 


appreciating visual art. When an effect is per- 
ceived, then the mind may come in to analyse the 
cause of that effect, to criticize. If the mind comes 
in to begin with, the chances are heavily in favour 
of its muffling our artistic sensibility. 

Redon’s work, which will be new to most 
Englishmen, must immediately recall Blake, and 
the Goya of the Caprichos and Disparates. Like 
these others, he has expressed mystical ideas by 
the direct method of mystical and logically incom- 
prehensible forms. The result is a_ restless 
beauty, full of rich and unusual colour, sweep- 
ing, unlimited form, or forms, rather, that are 
for the moment limited by balance, but seem to 
suggest that at the slightest shifting they would 
whirl out of manageable space. Here and there, 
of course, Redon is more logically comprehensible. 
In ‘ La Servante,’ for example, one seems to see 
an unsophisticated mind suddenly awakening with 
horror to the realization of something. What 
that something is, we do not know. We may 
imagine that she has lost the faith in God, amaz- 
ingly, as a child may lose its rattle. Whatever it 
is that has happened to this simple girl, it is 
overwhelmingly and completely mystifying. But 
Redon’s aim is not to stimulate us to such little 
creative exercises of our own, but simply to show 
us the thing. Can we not be content to contem- 
plate this expression of a mental and emotional 
state, without seeking for its cause or its result ? 
Here, then, is a style of painting which informs 
us, in the language of dramatic, beautiful, and 
suggestive shapes, about certain mystical visions 
that came to Redon. It is not illustration, as Dr. 
Johnson meant that term. 

The water-colour and pencil drawings by Mr. 
Jan Gordon and Mrs. Cora Gordon, at the Twenty- 
One Galleries, in Durham House Street, Adelphi, 
are, on the other hand, illustration, but illustration 
not by the photographic method of reproduction, 
but by the artistic method of comment. The 
Gordons unite for us in form, as they unite also for 
us in words. We could wish that Mr. Gordon did 
not confuse colour with varieties of colours. In 
‘The Bridge, Mostar,’ and ‘ The Seine Fisher- 
man’ he almost achieves colour, but his other 
work is somewhat gaudy. Its decorative quality 
is, however, considerable, and although Mr. 
Gordon is very much of the Academy of Cézanne, 
he has a definite, if small, vision of his own. 

The exhibition of picture, sculpture, and pottery 
by British artists, at the Lefévre Gallery, at King 
Street, St. James’s, is a positive sort of informa- 
tion and illustration, if the Johnsons would but go 
at it in the right way. I do not think Mr. Paul 
Nash would be pleased if one described his work as 
illustrative and informative. Mr. Nash, having 
minutely observed nature, selects from it definite 
aspects which interest him and whose form and tex- 
ture and colour he wishes to bind together into an 
artistic creation. There is illustration of nature, 
but not reproduction; no story-telling about it; 
there is information on Mr. Nash and nature, and 
Mr. Nash as related to nature, but there is no effort 
to explain these phenomena. In other words, 
the art of Mr. Nash, like all serious painting, con- 
cerns itself purely with expression, and not at all 
with ratiocination. Consider his exquisite draw- 
ing ‘ Bankshead.’ Here Mr. Nash has set down 
the beginnings of forms. He does not require to 
elaborate, or even to state fully. His indications 
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are so intensely right that they impel us to a 
complete realization. Mr. Nash continues to 
develop. His technique is becoming more and 
more adequate to his intricate vision. He is, I 
feel, the most clean-limbed, original painter whose 
work is to be seen here. He is so little freakish 
that one can place him in the English tradition, 
as it derives from Gainsborough; he is so little 
academic, that one can hope that his promise—for 
Mr. Nash is still young—may be fulfilled, and 
that he will become a really great artist. Miss 
Winifred Nicholson’s two oils are perhaps the 
most interesting of the other paintings. They are 
so essentially paintings, and, like Mr. Nash’s 
work, their originality is entirely unforced. 

Mr. Epstein’s magnificent bust of Joseph Con- 
rad is overwhelming in its passionate psycho- 
logical presentation. It is a culmination of por- 
traiture, and worthy, from that aspect, to rank 
with the work of any British portraitist of any age. 
Mr. Epstein’s bust is no less than Mr. Nash’s 
painting for making an easier and a more literary 
appeal : but it is no greater for that reason, either. 
The language of visual art, it cannot be too often 
repeated, is form, and not words nor ideas, 
information nor illustration, in the logical sense. 


ROSTOV THE OLD 
By ROBERT STEELE 
Ro ot in the government of Vladimir, is 


one of the most ancient towns in Russia, 

though no buildings have survived the Tartar 
rule. When I visited it, we found the station 
restaurant open and a convivial party still 
in progress. Three Rostovers were making a 
night of it. As translated, their conversa- 
tion was as entertaining as a story of Tchekoff. 
One of them was probably a bank manager 
or official of some kind, the second a man 
of sporting tastes, the third a farmer. What they 


had been drinking earlier in the evening I cannot 


guess, but at four in the morning they were alter- 
nating red vodka with glasses of tea, every now 
and then diverging into a quarter bottle of cognac. 
They were insulting one another in calm, even 
unexcited voices over sport and dogs, breaking off 
only to consider the relative failure of this night 
of debauch as compared with previous ones. 

At six we left them, and sallied out to attend 
morning prayer in the Cathedral. After stumbling 
through the snowy slush of the station-yard, we 
found, to our intense astonishment and relief, a 
well-made footpath, which led us straight to the 
door of the Uspensky Sobor, and we entered to 
find the service already begun, and a fine choir 
singing. There were some female voices in it— 
girls sing bareheaded in church—as well as the 
usual boys and men. The church dates from 1230, 
but does not show its age. Its chief attraction for 
ings and its grime. After breakfast we were 
‘Madonna,’ was invisible through its metal cover- 
ings and its grime. After breakfast we were 
making our way to the Kremlin when the old 
bellringer intercepted us, and insisted on our hear- 
ing his performance. The bells are hung in 
openings along the top of a thick high wall, and 
are not swung but struck. The steady booming of 
the great bell made a fine drone to the gay chatter- 
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ing of the little ones, and drove the jackda 
circling from the neighbouring roofs, while the 
whole performance advertised a crowd of good. 
natured hobbledehoys that tourists were about, ang 
they straightway attached themselves to us. The 
town museum is in the old palace of the Tsa 
restored for the purpose, and is full of interesting 
things. The rooms in a Russian fortress were not 
built with a view to exhibiting pictures, and even 
with the aid of an electric torch it was difficult to 
see the icons in a long gallery full of them, but 
there were a number of carved images of saints, 
some of them evidently by sculptors who had seen 
Italian art, others as rude and primitive as French 
eleventh-century stone, or German fourteenth. 
century wood-carving. Lastly, we were taken 
up to the roof of the Garden Tower for a 
view of Rostov, but, alas! the white, semi-trans- 
lucent mist hid everything from our view but the 
churches of the Kremlin and its walls below us, 
I have not spoken of that mist, but wetting as it 
was, it had a most wonderful effect on the white 
walls, green roofs, and golden cupolas, melting 
and subduing them in its soft medium to a beauti- 
ful harmony. It was with us all day, and made 
the place almost a dream city. 

The door of the first church, ‘‘ Spasa na 
Seniakh,’’ is just beside that of the ‘ Belaia 
Palata,”’ in which the museum is_ housed, 
A few steps down take us to the floor. It 
is a square, high building with a single 
cupola, built about 1675. Half-way down the 
church is an arcade right across with a screen 
built upon it. The flooring of the other half of 
the church is eight steps higher than the entrance 
half. There are five semi-circular arches, each 
cusped into two, and the steps run under the centre 
one to the iconostas. The walls are painted with 
frescoes from Bible history, but the chief effect 
is got by the quite plain, dead gold of the massive 
columns of the arcade and iconostas against the 
bright colours of the frescoes. The west wall is 
almost covered by a ‘ Last Judgment,’ of quite good 
design and execution, but the best work is in a set 
of deacons running round the apse behind the 
iconostas. 

After we left the Kremlin we walked through the 
market and stalls, once more admired the wonder- 
ful atmospheric effect, and then took an izvoshchik 
to drive out to see a real wooden church. It was 
about four miles out of Rostov, and the country 
was flat and uninteresting. At last we turned off 
the main road, and I had an experience of what is 
called here a good road. A freshly-ploughed field 
would have been easy going in comparison. 

At any rate, we got to Ichnia, and found a rather 
small scattered village on an open heath, with the 
church alone at some distance from it. We walked 
round it while the keys were fetched. The church 
itself is built of split tree boles about a foot in 
diameter, and is set on a brick foundation some 2 ft. 
or 3ft. above the surface—say, 20 ft. square. 
There is, about roft. in front of this, another 
wooden tower, which serves as an entrance stair- 
case. The church is on the first floor, so to speak, 
the building sloping out till, when it is 10 ft. high, 
it measures about 40 ft. from west to east, and the 
staircase takes you up to this level. Once there 
you find an exterior small ambulatory with a seat 
round it, and the interior church with its iconostas 
and apse. 
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THE THEATRE 
STATE AND STAGE 


By Ivor Brown 


The Bright Island. By Arnold Bennett. Produced by the Stage 
Society at the Aldwych Theatre. February 15 and 16. 


NCE it was the Censor who kept politics 
() off our stage; now it is Censor and sensi- 

bility. Personal animosities may rankle at 
Westminster, but they hardly effect a lodging in 
popular interest. Savage lampooning is not to our 
taste; after a glance at the foreign press our 
notions of cartoon and caricature seem mild as 
milk. The arrow may go home at times, but it is 
not a poisoned arrow. The English crowd has 
singularly little taste for hounding a failure or 
demanding the political variant of human sacrifice. 
When Mr. Arnold Bennett observes in his play 
that the people (presumably the English people) 
have no gratitude and want victims, one can only 
wonder in blank amazement how he comes to such 
conclusions. The English people are astonishing 
in their charity towards failures: apparently the 
way to become a popular boxer nowadays is to be 
continuously beaten like a gentleman. Tishy 
endeared herself to the public by her capacity for 
losing races. The very fact that the Liberal Party 
has muddled its way into almost total disaster 
seems to me the very best reason for expecting a 
tremendous Liberal vote at the next Election. 

During the emotional fever of a war bitter things 
may be said and done, but if there is anything that 
characterizes our normal politics it is the dislike of 
savage personal attack. We are for gentleness. 
It is this fact which makes political satire so diffi- 
cult. The Athenians had a taste for venom, and 
the business of the Old Comedy was to be as 
beastly as possible about public men. Aristo- 
phanes had no hesitations of the gentlemanly kind. 
Any slanderous gossip about Euripides was good 
enough for him; the democratic politicians he was 
ready to beat with any sticks and stones. If aman 
could be accused of a sluttish mother or a shrewish 
wife the charge was pressed home as though it 
were a criminal offence. Modern fashions in this 
matter vary. The French have no objection to 
scurrilous political lampoons on the stage. I have 
seen the President of the Republic presented in 
the most humiliating situation to the general enter- 
tainment. Our Censorship stops that kind of 
humour here; if it did not, the public would. 
Perhaps we overdo this gentleness, and our 
nervous dread of the offensive may be a sign of 
a diminishing national hardihood and self-confi- 
dence. It is hard to say. But the facts of the case 
seem clear enough. 

The dramatist, therefore, who wishes to put 
affairs of State upon the English stage to-day is 
in a serious dilemma. If he chooses direct personal 
attack he has to be so temperate that his intended 
easterly blast becomes a dull and tepid zephyr; if 
he chooses a general skit upon tendencies he has 
to face the inherent insipidity of generalities. The 
politics in ‘ The Bright Island’ come to us at a 
double remove. First of all, Britain has to be 
transferred to the imaginary isle of Caspo, and 


then the big-wigs of Caspo are presented in the | 


turned President is also Harlequin. We move 
among the shadows of shadows, and we come to 
agree with Odysseus that a drudge’s life in the 
flesh is better than a kingdom of shades. Little 
as I cared for the buffeting of Burge and Lubin in 
* Back to Methuselah ’ or for the political slap-stick 
of ‘ Press Cuttings,’ it must be admitted that the 
direct satiric onslaught is less wearisome than Mr. 
Bennett’s resort to a Pierrot potentate and a 
proletarian Pantaloon. 

We are introduced to Caspo by the chance land- 
ing of a British naval officer, Maddox, and his 
sister Susan. Pierrot is the bored ruler of a rest- 
less people; he is in love with the Labour leader’s 
daughter (Columbine), and prefers amorous dalli- 
ance to political dictation. Accordingly he hands 
over his throne to his valet (Harlequin), who, in 
turn, makes way for the dancing-mistress, who is 
leader of the Women’s National Party. The prole- 
tarian Pantaloon makes frequent incursions on a 
bicycle, and follows up his excessively articulate 
demonstrations of the Hyde Park manner by a 
spluttering incoherence when he becomes Prime 
Minister. The fantasy plods gloomily through 
three acts of perfunctory observations about civil 
servants and marriage laws, industrialism and 
education, feminism and the dancing craze. The 
only remarkable thing about this play is that Mr. 
Arnold Bennett could bring himself to write it and 
then to pass it for production. From beginning to 
end the conversation on the Isle of Caspo was as 
flat as the surrounding ocean. 

Three local Orpheans provided occasional music 
of the style that so admirably suits the lugubrious 
promenade of the up-to-date dancing folk. They 
managed to suggest that Mr. Bennett would have 
done better to say it all with music. The dancing, 
of which we gathered there was a serious Caspian 
epidemic, did not infect the players; Harlequin cut 
an occasional caper, but a Columbine who did not 
dance seemed to be earning her keep very easily. 

The producer, M. Komisarjevsky, had evidently 
worked hard to give the acting a uniform style of 
flourish and artifice. There was much employment 
of toys; Harlequins would run up a rope-ladder or 
jump into a swing; the military leader, Capitan, 
suspended a fishing-rod over the orchestra and 
jerked up an occasional capture. The producer 
might have realized that fishermen can be as boring 
on the stage as off, and that the quest of the quaint, 
so popular with a certain type of intellectual, can 
bring back from the chase a heavy bag of tedium. 
Mr. Arthur Pusey bestowed on the part of Pierrot 
a wistful weariness that was pleasant to watch, and 
Mr. Brember Wills gave to the proletarian Panta- 
loon a cascade of clock-work oratory that jerked 
one’s failing attention. Mr. Wills seemed to be 
experimenting in what the Russian stage-theorists 
would call ‘‘ bio-mechanical acting.’? What his 
impetus lacked in subtlety it made up in horse- 
power, and for him at least Mr. Bennett had pro- 
vided the opportunity for a lark. But there the 
lark ended, and one could not help wondering 
whether State and stage can ever blend effectively 
for a modern English audience. I read that the 
critic of The Times found some relief when Miss 
Jeanne de Casalis ‘‘ afforded a discreet glimpse of 
her dessous in changing into the Presidential 


uniform of the harlequinade. Thus the Labour | robes.’? The august collaboration of Mr. Arnold 


leader is first disguised with Caspian nationality 
and then with the insignia of Pantaloon. The valet 


Bennett and the Stage Society has not been all in 
vain, 
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Saturday Stories: XXX 


A LITTLE BOY LOST 
By A. E. Copparp 


66 HE boy ought to have a cricket bat, Tom,” 
said Eva Grieve to her husband one summer 
evening. He was a farm labourer, very 
industrious, very poor, and both were so proud of their 
only child that they sometimes quarrelled about him. 
They all lived together in a tiny field that was shaped 
like a harp and full of sweet grass. There was an 
ash-tree in it, a water splash, a garden with green 
things and currant bushes in corners; and, of course, 
their little cottage. 

‘* He can’t play cricket,” Tom Grieve replied. 

‘* Not without a bat, he can’t; he ought to have a 
bat, like other boys.” 

‘* Well, I can’t buy him no cricket bat, and so he 
can’t have it,” said Tom, 

‘‘ Why, you mean wretch... ,” began Eva with 
maternal belligerence. 

‘‘ For one thing,” continued her mate, ‘‘ he ain’t 
old enough—only five; and for another thing, I can’t 
afford no cricket bat.” 

‘‘If you had the true spirit of a father "—very 
scornful Eva was—‘‘ you’d make him one, yourself.” 

So Tom chopped a cricket bat out of a slice of 
willow bough and presented it to his son. The child 
hardly looked at it. 

‘* Course not,” snapped Eva to her sarcastic hus- 
band, ‘‘ he wants a ball, too, don’t he? ” 

‘* You'll be wanting some flannel duds for him next.” 

‘* T’ll make him a ball,” cried Eva. 

Eva went into the fields and collected wisps of 
sheep’s wool off the briars for her firstborn, and bound 
them firmly into a ball with pieces of twine. But the 
child hardly looked at that either. His mother tossed 
the ball to him, but he let it fall. She pelted him 
playfully with it, and it made his nose bleed. 

‘* He’s got no one to play with,” explained Eva, so 
she cut three sticks for a wicket, and in the evenings 
she and Tom would take the child out in the harp- 
shaped field. But the tiny Grieve did not care for 
cricket; it was not timid, it simply did not care. So 
Eva and Tom would play while David stood watching 
them with grave eyes; and at last Tom became very 
proficient indeed, and so enamoured of the game of 
cricket that he went and joined the village club, and 
no longer played with Eva; and the child wouldn’t, so 
she was unhappy. 

‘* He likes looking at things, but he doesn’t want 
to do anything himself. What he ought to have is a 
telescope,” said Eva. But how to get a telescope? 
She did not know. The village store had stocks of 
hobnailed boots and shovels and peppermint drops, 
but optical instruments were not in demand, and Eva 
might for ever have indulged in dreams—as she con- 
stantly did—of telescopes that brought the interior of 
heaven itself close up to you as clear as Crystal Palace. 
But one day she went to a farm auction, and there 
had the luck to meet a great strapper of a gipsy-man, 
with a husky voice, a long ragged coat, and a 
depressed bowler hat, who had bought a bucketful of 
crockery and coathooks, and odds and ends, including 
a little telescope. 

“Here!” Eva approached the gaunt man: “ Is 
that telescope a good one? ” 

** Good!” he growled. ‘‘ Course it’s a good ‘un, 
and when I say it’s a good ’un I mean the gentleman’s 
gone to Canada, ain’t he? And he don’t want it. Ho! 
ho!” he yelled, extending the instrument and tilting 
it against his solemn eye. ‘‘ Ho! ho! I give you my 
oath it’s good. I can see right clean into the insides 
of that cow over there!” Forty people turned to 
observe that animal, even the auctioneer and his clerk 
and his myrmidons. ‘ I can see his liver, I can. Ho, 


what a liver he has got—I never see such a liver jp 
my life. Here... .” He dropped the glass int 
Eva’s hand: ‘‘ Two shillings.” 

Eva turned it over and over. It looked perfect, 

‘* Have a squint in it,” roared the gipsy-man. “ Gp 
on, have a squint at me!” 

Eva was too dashed in public to do any such thing, 

‘* How much do you want?” 

‘* Look here, ma’am, no talk for talk’s sake. Two 
bob.” 

Eva quickly gave him back the telescope. 

‘* Eighteenpence, then,” wailed he. 

She turned away. 

** Come here, a shilling.” 

Eva took the telescope and gave the gipsy 4 
shilling. 

Home she went, and David received the tele 
on his birthday. It occupied him for an hour, but he 
did not seem able to focus it properly, and so he only 
cared to look through it from the wrong end. He 
would sit on one side of the table and stare th 
the cylinder at his mother on the other side. She 
seemed miles away, and that appeared to amuse him, 
But Eva was always taking peeps with it, and carried 
it with her wherever she went. She would look at the 
trees or the neighbouring hill and discover that those 
grey bushes were really whitebeam; or tell you what 
old woman had been tiggling after firewood in the 
hanging copse and was bringing a burden home; o 
who that man was riding on the slow horse through 
the shocks of barley. Once when she surveyed the 
moon she saw a big hole in the planet that no one 
had ever mentioned to her before; and there wasn't 
a man in the moon at all. But David could not con. 
trive to see any of these wonders, and after a while 
the telescope was laid by. 

A singularly disinterested child was David; not 
exactly morose, and certainly never peevish, but how 
quiet he was! Quiet as an old cat. ‘* He'll twine 
away,” sighed his mother. Gay, patient Eva would 
take him into the spring woods to gather flowers, but 
he never picked a bloom, and only waited silently for 
her. 

‘* Look at this, I declare!” cried she, kneeling 
down in a timber lane before a strange plant. When 
its green shoots had first peered into light they pushed 
themselves up through a hole in a dead leaf that had | 
lain upon them. They had grown up now to four or 
five inches, but they still carried the dead constricting 
leaf as if it were a collar that bound them together; 
it made them bulge underneath it, like a lettuce tied 
with bast, only it was so much smaller. Eva pulled 
at the dead leaf; it split, and behold ! the five released 
spears shot apart and stretched themselves flat on the 
ground. 

‘* They’re so pleased now,” cried she. 
bell plant.” 

And Eva, singular woman, delighted in slugs! At 
a threat of rain the grass path in the harp-like field 
would be strewn with them, great fat creatures, pearly 
or black, with such delicate horns. Eva liked the 
black ones most. 

‘See! ” she would say to her son. “It’s got a 
hole in its neck, that little white hole, you can see 
right into it. There!” And she would take a stalk 
of grass and tickle the slug. At once the hole would 
disappear and the horns collapse. ‘‘ That’s where it 
breathes.” She would trot about tickling slugs to 
make them shut those curious valves. David was 
neither disgusted nor bored; he just did not care for 
such things, neither flowers, nor herbs, nor fine 
weather, nor the bloom of trees. 

One day they met a sharp little man with grey eye 
brows that reminded you of a goat’s horns. There 


** It’s a blue- 


was a white tie to his collar, shiny brown gaiters to 
his legs, and an umbrella slanted through his arm as 
if it were a gun. 
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‘‘ How is your cherry-tree doing this year, Mr. 
Barnaby?” 

Mr. Barnaby wagged his head, and gazed critically 
down at Eva’s son. 

‘* There was a mazing lot of bloom, Eva; it hung 
on the tree like—like fury, till they white frosties 
come. That coopered it. A nightingale used to come 
of a evening and sing there; my word, it could sing, 
it didn’t half used to chop it off!” Then he addressed 
the lad. ‘‘ Ever you see a nightingale part its hair? ” 

David gazed stolidly at Mr, Barnaby. 

‘* Say—No,” commanded Eva, shaking him. 

The boy only shook his head. 

‘* No, you wouldn't,” concluded the man. 

‘‘ There’s no life in him. I’m feared he'll twine 
away,” said Eva. 

For David's ninth birthday she procured him a box 
of paints and a book with outlines of pigs and wheel- 
barrows, and such things, to be coloured. David 
fiddled about with them for a while, and then put 


them aside. It was Eva who filled up the book with 
magnificent wheelbarrows and cherubic pigs. She 
coloured a_ black-and-white engraving of ‘ The 


Miraculous Draught of Fishes,’ every fish of a different 
hue, in a monstrous gamboge ocean; a coloured por- 
trait of David himself was accomplished, which made 
her husband weep with laughter; and a text, extra- 
vagantly illuminated, ‘I am the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life,’ which was hung above David’s bed. To 
what ambitious lengths this art might have carried her 
it is impossible to say, the intervention of another 
birthday effecting a complete diversion. This time the 
lad was given a small melodeon by his fond parents, 
but its harmonic complications embarrassed him, 
baffled him; even the interpretations of ‘ All Hail the 
Power ’ or ‘ My Highland Laddie’ which Eva wrung 
from its desperate bosom were enough to unhinge 
the mind of a dog, let alone poor David. 

David seemed to be a good scholar, he was obedient 
and clean, and by the time he was due to leave school 
at the age of fourteen he had won the right to a free 
apprenticeship with an engineer who specialized in 
steam-rollers. How proud Eva was! Tom, too, how 
proud ! 

Yet he had not been at work three months when he 
was stricken with a spinal infirmity that obliged him 
to take to his bed. There he remained a long time. 
The doctor prescribed rest, and David rested and 
rested, but he did not get better. At the end of a 
year he was still as helpless. There was no painful 
manifestation of disease, but it seemed as if his will 
were paralyzed, as if he had surrendered a claim on 
life which he did not care to press. Two years, three 
years rolled on, and four years went by. The long 
thin youth, prematurely nipped and helpless, was a 
burden like the young cuckoo that usurps a dunnock’s 
nest. But even the cuckoo flits, and David Grieve 
did not. For seven years thus he lay. There were 
ill-speaking folk who hinted that he was less ill than 
lazy, that his parents were too easv with him, that he 
wanted not rest but a stick. At times Tom, who had 
begun to feel the heavy burden of years, seemed to 
agree, for there was nothing the brooding invalid was 
interested in save brandv. For years he was indulged 
with spoonfuls of brandy in lieu of medicine, and a 
long row of bottles in Eva’s kitchen testified that the 
treatment had been generous. It had, to the point of 
sacrifice. Decent, steady-going people the Grieves had 
been, with the most innocent vices—for vice comes to 
all—but at last Tom had to sink the remnant of his 
savings in a specialist doctor from London. To the 
joy of the devoted parents the doctor declared that a 
certain operation might effect a cure. 

So David was bundled off to the county hospital 
and operated upon. For a while Eva breathed with 
gaiety; an incubus was gone. It was almost as if she 
But 


herself kad been successfully operated upon. 


| 


soon, like a plant that flourishes best in shade, she 
began to miss not only David, but the fixed order his 
poor life had imposed on her. His twenty-second 
birthday occurred as he was beginning to recover, and 
so they sent him a brand new suit of clothes, the first 
he had had since boyhood. 

Dear son (Eva wrote to him), 

We are pleased to hear of you getting so well, thank 
God, we are very pleased and miss you a lot, but can’t expect 
no other you being our only little pipit. Your father has 
bought you a suit for you to ware when you get up and you 
can walk, a dark serge like himself, what a tof. And will send 
them by the parcel post off next week. Look careful in the 


pockets, 
And God bless, love from 
Tom anp Eva 

He looked careful in the pockets—and found a half- 
crown. 

It was on an April day that he returned to his 
parents, very much enfeebled, neither man nor child, 
Seven years of youth he had foregone, his large bones 
seemed too cumbersome for him, and adult thoughts 
still hung beyond his undeveloped flight. But even to 
him the absence had taught something: his mother 
had lost her sprightly bloom, his father was setting 
towards the sere. Both of them kissed him with joy, 
and Eva hung upon his neck in an ecstasy of tears 
that made him gasp and stagger to a chair. 

Restoration to vigour was still far off. Sometimes 
a villager would come in of an evening and chat with 
him, or invite him to a party or a ‘‘ do” of some sort, 
but David did not go; he was frail, and, as it were, 
immobile. He was on his feet again, but hardly more 
than enough to convey him about the harp-like field. 
Restless and irritable he grew; his life was empty, 
quite empty—totally, irremediably empty. The weather, 
too, also unmanned him; summer though it was, the 
storms of rain were unending, and he would sit and 
sigh. 

sf What is that you’re saying?” asked Eva. 

Rain again!” 

‘*O Lord,” says his mother, “‘ so it is. Well!” 

The grass was lush in the field, the corn grew green 
and high, but the bloom of the flowering trees was 
scattered and squandered. Whole locks of laburnum 
would lie in the lane, the blossomy cream of the 
quicken tree was consumed, and the chestnut flowers 
were no more than rusty cages. 

But on one brighter eve he suddenly took a stick 
and hobbled off for to take a walk. The wrath of the 
morning had gone like the anger of a good woman. 
The sky was not wholly clear, but what was seen was 
radiant, and the shadows were august. Trees hummed 
in the bright glow, bees scoured the blooms without 
sound, and a tiny bird uttered its one appealing note— 
Please! For half an hour he strolled along a road 
amid woods and hills; then the sky over-darkened 
quickly again, and he waited under a thick tree to 
watch a storm pass over. Clouds seemed to embrace 
the hills, and the woods reeled in a desperate envy. 
Rain fell across the meads in drooping curtains, and 
died to nothing. Then, in a vast surprise, heaven’s 
blue waves rocked up on reef all gold, and with a rain- 
bow’s coming the hills shone, so silent while the trees 
shone and sung. 

There was no song in the heart of the desolate man; 
his life was empty, and even its emptiness had a 
weight, a huge pressure; it was a fearful burden—the 
burden of nothingness. Grieve turned back, and when 
he came to an inn he entered and drank some brandy. 
Others there who knew him offered him ale, and he 
sat with them until his sorrow fell away. But when 
he got up to go the world, too, seemed to fall away, 
his legs could not support him, nor his mind guide 
him. Two companions took him, and with his arms 
around their necks conveyed him home. 

“*He’s drunk, then?” uttered Tom harshly. 

‘* No, it’s the weakness,” cried Eva. 
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“« That’s it,” corrected one of the men. ‘ That beer 
at ‘ The Drover’ ain’t worth.gut room. If you has 
five or six pints you be giddy as a goose.”’ 

For a week David could not rise from his bed, but 
as soon as he was up he went out again, and as often 
as he went out he was carried home, tipsy. Tom 
took his money away from him, but that did not cure 
him. 

‘“« He’s mad,” said the father, and at last Tom took 
the suit of clothes, too, rolled them into a bundle, and 
went and sold them to a neighbour. 

So David Grieve lies on his bed, and his mother 
cherishes him. Sometimes he talks to her of his child- 
hood and of school-treats he remembers on days that 
smelt—so he says—like coconut. Eva has ransacked 
her cupboards and found a melodeon and a box of 
paints and a telescope. The sick man watches for her 
to come and feed him, and then he sleeps; or, propped 
against a pillow, he hugs the melodeon to his breast 
and puffs mad airs. Or he takes the telescope and 
through the reverse end stares at a world that is not 
so far away as it looks. Eva has taught him to paint 
inscriptions, but he repeats himself, and never does 
any other than ‘ Lead, kindly Light,’ because it is easy 
to do, and the letters are mostly straight ones. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


4 The Editor of the Saturpay Revigew welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

q Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
Gnd anonymous communicatirns, 


{ Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us not later than the first post on Wednesday 


CAN THE LIBERAL PARTY SURVIVE? 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw 


SIR,—I welcome the letter of Mr. Hargreaves in 
your issue of to-day, as an illustration of the swamp 
of contradiction, ineptitude and folly in which, through 
bad leadership and lack of vision, the once-great 
Liberal Party has become engulfed. Mr. Hargreaves, 
if I may say so, blankly refuses to look facts in the 
face. He turns a blind eye not only to the develop- 
ments which characterized British politics from 1914 
to 1922, when Liberals and Tories were fusing into 
a single party, but also to the unrepresentative 
government, the instability, and the foolish escapades 
of independent parties which characterized the period 
from 1922 to 1924, proving as it did to the satisfaction 
of the majority of the British electorate that three-party 
government was chaos and hypocrisy and creating 
within them determination to end the farce and return 
to a two-party system based not upon the dictates of 
party machines but upon honest and deep differences 
of opinion. In spite of all this, Mr. Hargreaves claims 
that the three-party system is more healthy than the 
two-party system. Let him fight any seat he likes on 
such an issue and I warrant he will forfeit his deposit ! 
And I would like to know on what historical authority 
he bases his statement that a three-party system is a 
development of the last hundred years. Does he dis- 
pute the numerous declarations of Liberal and Con- 
servative members of the Coalition Cabinets that there 
were no differences of opinion whatever in those Cab- 
inets which ranged the differing ministers on the old 
party lines? Does he close his eyes to the fact that 
the Socialist Party has only become a party large 
enough to be capable of forming a Government during 
this same period? Does he seriously maintain that the 
differences (if there are any) which divide Liberals from 
Conservatives are more numerous or more serious than 
the differences which divide Liberals and Conserva- 
tives from Socialists? Does he fail to realize the fact 


that the Socialist Party is the official Opposition and 
the only alternative (under present political conditions) 
to the present Government and that Liberals, as a 
separate party, are never likely again to take an effec- 
tive part in moulding the policy of this country ? 


The truth of the matter is that, under the surface, 
the so-called Liberal Party is a divided house. Liberals 
of the Right are more fundamentally divided from 
Liberals of the Left than are Liberals of the Right 
from Tory Free Traders and Liberals of the Left from 
the Clynes wing of the Labour Party. The sane and 
honest course for Liberals to adopt, under these con- 
ditions, is to follow the lead of Mr. Winston Churchill, 
on the one hand, in co-operating with the New 
Toryism and of Mr. Macallum Scott, on the other hand, 
in frankly joining the Labour Party. No inconsist- 
ency whatever is involved in either case: both are 
joining hands with their natural allies: both are 
carrying the lamp of Liberal moderation to light up 
the dark places of reaction in the one camp and revolu- 
tion in the other. The British nation, with its historic 
genius for moderation, will be the gainer in either 
case. Parties must be made the servants not the 
masters of the State; and, in a world of flux, where 
parties are constantly changing their programmes, con- 
sistency of aim and honesty of purpose are greater 
virtues in statesmen than loyalty to the flag of any 
party. 

I am, etc., 
Tuomas Hope FLoyp 

Holcombe, Manchester 


SECOND CHAMBER REFORM 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—Far from thinking that Mr. Baldwin’s 
advent to power is satisfactory from the Second 
Chamber point of view, it appears to me, from a pas- 
sage in one of Mr. Baldwin’s speeches at Cardiff before 
the General Election, that he is the last person to 
tackle it. In his speech he affirmed—perhaps for 
rhetorical effect—‘‘ that we were fighting for our 
liberties eight hundred years ago.’’ To anyone who 
looks at England’s history dispassionately, and with 
some illumination on the long process of the evolution 
of our Constitution down the centuries, the Norman 
Conquest was, politically, the most God-sent event that 
could have happened. It was the foundation of all 
that followed, of all that was subsequently built up on 
it, and which, instead of being amended, was so unfor- 
tunately suspended in 1911. If the Constitutional 
question has to be dealt with, and for stability’s sake 
it should be, let it at least be undertaken by persons 
with some glimmerings of the process of Constitu- 
tional development and evolution. 

I am, etc., 
CITIZEN ”’ 

Abergavenny 


SUPERFLUOUS UNIVERSITIES 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—Of recent years this country has had unwanted 
University Colleges foisted on to it at Reading, 
Leicester and elsewhere; and it is now proposed, if 
you please, that Hull and Brighton should follow suit. 
Where is this folly to stop? 

The annual reports of the Universities of Leeds and 
Sheffield wail eternally for the necessary funds of 
which they deprive each other, there being really only 
room for one efficient university in Yorkshire. The 
same remark applies to Manchester and Liverpool, 
though they are not in such a parlous state, having a 
larger population on which to draw. 

This multiplication of superfluous universities is 
having three disastrous effects : 
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1. Our two most important universities are starved 
through the squandering of so much of the nation’s 
educational charity, of which they ought to get the 
lion’s share. 

2. The ‘‘ education ’’ given in all these second-rate 
institutions is thoroughly bad, first, because they can 
only afford one or at most two teachers of each subject, 
and the students are therefore turned out with minds 
rigidly moulded in a single groove; and secondly, 
because the absence of compulsory residence denies the 
stimulus of constant mental contact with other students 
to those who most need it. 

3. The professions are consequently hopelessly 
overcrowded—with incompetents who would have 
been infinitely happier in business. 

Oxford and Cambridge educate (1) through the 
knowledge of character the undergraduates gain 
through contact with one another and by pooling, as it 
were, their incipient knowledge of the world; and (2) 
by providing such a variety of dons in each subject 
that their differences and agreements illustrate just 
how established or how doubtful each theory is, also 
enabling the learner to mould his mind on minds akin 
to his own. What is wanted is not new “ dud ”’ 
universities, but the closing down of half those we 
have and the division of the remainder into separate 


colleges with cheap hostels attached. 
I am, etc., 


Penge 


SPAIN AND THE RIFIS 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay. REVIEW 


SIR,—Your correspondent, Mr. R. Gordon-Canning, 
objects to the designation of Abdul Krim as a ‘‘rebel,’’ 
yet it is difficult to see in what other way he can be 
described. Spain is in Morocco by virtue of treaties 
analogous to those by which we are in possession of 
Mesopotamia. | What is commonly called Spanish 
Morocco is not a Spanish possession, but a Pro- 
tectorate administered by Spain in the name, not of 
King Alfonso XIII, but of the Sultan of Morocco at 
Fez. Abdul Krim is at war with Spain as the repre- 
sentative of the suzerain against whom he has rebelled, 
and therefore he is a ‘‘ rebel’’ just as those who 
refuse to pay their taxes to King Feisul are ‘‘ rebels.”’ 

It would be interesting to know if Mr. Gordon- 
Canning’s proposal to establish an autonomous Statz 
in the Riff, under the suzerainty of the King of Spain, 
has the support of Abdul Krim. 

I am, etc., 
CHARLES PETRIE 

Carlton Club 


‘““ SWORN AT HIGHGATE ”’ 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—In reply to ‘‘ A. P. D.,’’ the Highgate Oath 
was administered by the keeper of the Gate House and 
eighteen other Highgate taverns to passengers in the 
stage coaches and other visitors to the village, who 
complied with the old custom for the fun of the thing. 
Full details will be found in Cassell’s ‘ Old and New 
London,’ vol. v, chap. xxxii, pp. 413-8. Among the 
injunctions to be observed were these: ‘‘ You must 
not eat brown bread while you can get white, unless 
you like brown the best; nor must you drink small beer 
when you can get strong, unless you like small the 
best; you must not kiss the maid while you can kiss 
the mistress, unless you like the maid best; but 
sooner than lose a good chance, you may kiss them 
both.”’ 

I am, etc., 
A. J. M. 


Hyéres 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review 


SIR,—My godfather told me that when he first came 
to London in 1814, a boy of twelve, he was sworn at 
Highgate by the guard of the coach upon a tankard 
of ale. The words of the oath were: 

Never to eat brown bread when you can get white (unless 

you like the brown bread best). Never to drink mild ale when 

you can get strong (unless you like the mild ale best). Never 
to kiss the maid when you can kiss the mistress (unless you 
like kissing the maid the best). 

The oath was administered to all who had never 
been to London, and they had to pay for the ale. 

I am, etc., 
STEWART JOBSON 

Seaton, Devon 


THE ‘‘ SOUTHERN ”’ AND THE PRESS 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—The correspondents who have written to you, 
doubtless in justifiable wrath, about the shortcomings 
of the Southern Railway, might at least have given 
the Company credit for the virtue of ‘‘ Truth in Adver- 
tising.’? For I noticed in the first of these self- 
laudatory pronouncemerts, a picturesque account of 
the great deeds performed by the railway during the 
war, wherein it was stated that one certain night in 
August, 1914, a number of secret trains ‘‘ steamed 
slowly into Southamption.’’ Slowly is good. 

I am, etc., 
‘* A Lover oF JuSTICE ”’ 


Pall Mall East 


JOURNALISTS AS DIPLOMATISTS 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—‘‘ A Member of H.M. Diplomatic Service ” 
is courteous, with a spice of Byronic cynicism, in his 
reference in your issue of January 31 as to my sug- 
gestion on December 6, 1924, that journalists might 
be appointed ambassadors. It was a qualification that 
was regarded as unnecessary to add ‘ provided they 
possess the linguistic and other attainments essential 
for any position in the diplomatic service in America, or 
in any foreign country.’’ If any ambassador exchanged 
for the editorship of a London ‘‘ daily ” he would 
speedily long to return to the go-as-you please routine, 
the substantial emoluments, and the superlative dis- 
tinction—equal to that of royalty. The perpetual 
anxiety, the intellectual strain, and ‘‘ the demnition 
daily grind ” in any newspaper office in Fleet Street or 
Bourverie Street, the Strand or Playhouse Yard might 
prematurely terminate a promising career. Not unfre- 
quently that has happened to editors-in-chief. 

Journalists as ambassadors from America and other 
countries include: Benjamin Franklin; Bret Harte, 
Bayard Taylor, Mr. Page; Senor Crispi, Italian. 

I am, etc., 
Tuomas OGILVY 


Dundee 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


EXHIBITION 
Tue Gouri. (5 Regent Street, S.W.1). Water-colours 
and Drawings by French Artists., On Thursday, February 26, 
and subsequently. 
LECTURE 


Tue Six Point Group (92, Victoria Street, S.W.1). Gerald 
Gould on ‘ The Contemporary Novel.’ On Tuesday, February 24, 
at 5.15 p.m. 

THEATRES 
Court Tueatre. Three Hundred Club in 


Lover.’ On Sunday, February 22. 
Recent THeatre. ‘ The Hippolytus.” On Tuesday, February 


24. (Matinee.) 
Tue “Oxp Vic.” ‘ The Winter’s Tale.’ On Monday, Feb. 23. 


* Smaragda’s 
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NEW FICTION 


By Geratp GouLp 


The Noblest Frailty. By Michael Sadleir. Con- 
stable. 7s. 6d. net. 


It Might Have Been Otherwise. By Mrs. Fred 
Reynolds. The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Best Short Stories of 1924. I—English. 
Edited by E. J. O’Brien and John Cournos. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. net. 


A LL women (it is said by the people who begin their 
sentences with the words ‘‘ all women ”) put the 
gist of their letters in the postscripts. Mr. Sadleir, 
invading that prerogative, has put what he presumably 
intends as the gist of his novel into a postscript. And 
it strikes me with peculiar force, because it contains a 
precise and verbal contradiction of my own opinion. All 
women—and all men—have, I suppose, at some time or 
other, the experience of expectation unexpectedly ful- 
filled. Turning a particular corner, or a particular page, 
for the first time in one’s life, one is surprised by 
familiarity and bewildered with the sense of home. It 
is the experience of which Rossetti wrote : 

I have been here before, 

But when or how I cannot tell: 
I know the grass beyond the door, 
The sweet keen smell, 

The sighing sound, the lights around the shore. 
“1 knew it all of yore.” But my experience, almost 
equally startling, has been here the opposite. For as I 
read Mr. Sadleir’s tale (and a very charming tale it is), 
I said to myself: ‘‘ What is the word for this? It is 
not meant, it cannot be meant, to represent life direct ; 
it is too conventional, too unashamedly plunged into 
the very heart of an old mode, for that; on the other 
hand, though it has many of the graces of parody, and 
is obviously written by a man who could write devastat- 
ing parody if he chose, it is something different from 
parody, for it is meant to be taken seriously. The word, 
then, is pastiche. This is a pastiche of the Victorian 
novel.” And, with my judgment already framed pre- 
cisely in these words, I turned the last page and read : 
‘“** Obedience,’ for all that it deals with an English 
county family in the eighteen-sixties, is not a pastiche 
of a mid-Victorian fiction.” 

All writers (it is said by the people who begin their 
sentences with the words “‘ all writers ”) misjudge their 
own works. I do not agree about that: I rather fancy 
that, in nine cases out of ten, a really honest and intel- 
ligent writer is the best judge of his own works. But 
in the tenth case he may go astray : for even writers are 
human. And I confess that, if ‘ The Noblest Frailty ’ 
is not a pastiche,, I cannot imagine what it is. Its plot 
is the most familiar one in the world; the beautiful 
daughter of the squire wishes to marry a poor but hand- 
some young man (in this case, a veterinary surgeon) 
whom she encounters by chance (in this case, over the 
matter of an injured dog: the runaway horse is a 
slightly more usual gambit). Well, that is all right. 
No doubt the popularity of the theme throughout the 
ages means that it is good. For squire’s daughter read 
princess, for ‘‘ vet.” read swineherd, and the ancient 
fairy stories come alive. And, conventional as the plot 
is, it is far more true to life than the newest and most 
original excursions into the subconscious. But there 
is only one way of giving life to an old plot. Old action 
becomes new if the actor lives : the essential is that the 


characters should be real people. Mr. Sadleir not only. 


does not make his people real, but, as far as I can judge, 
has not wanted or attempted todo so. They are almost 
without exception constricted within the tightest bonds 
of formality. The squire is the blustering tyrant, the 
squire’s son is the dissipated crook, the squire’s wife is 


the gentle but far-sighted lady who knows when to 
remind her husband: ‘‘ We were near fairyland once, 
my dear. Do you remember?” There is even a jealous 
elder sister for the heroine, though that sister—and she 
alone—is redeemed to reality by delicacy and variety of 
motive. There is also a snobbish aunt. The squire 
tries to force his recalcitrant daughter to marry the 
middle-aged and sinister heir of the neighbouring mag- 
nate. People hit each other with horse-whips—or, in 
less propitious circumstances, without. The hero 
addresses his mother thus : 

“Oh, mums!” he said. “I and prayed you would 
say that! I have thought of it and thought, and always some- 
thing whispered that it was cowardice to bring her to my 
poverty, to ask her to share my risks of failure. But now 
you bid me do it! Adorable you are, you desperate thing! ’’ 


The wicked suitor addresses the heroine thus : 


“*T want you, Miss Catherine, and when I want a thing I 
mean to have it. ... And have you I will—you lovely bitter 
thing—or you shall see your beggar lover sent to Assizes and, 
after that, who shall say whither? ” 

And the author interposes comments such as this : 


To Catherine, as to every woman, a kiss was as a sacrament 
which, having been administered, armed her and him against 
all coming dangers. To Frank, as to every man, the moment 
before battle was no time for sweetness. 
I can no more believe that Mr. Sadleir is in these 
passages writing directly about life than I can believe 
he boards a ’bus in the steps of the minuet or the 
fandango. Obviously, he is treading a measure laid 
down for him by countless examples : treading it with 
complete success and most attractive grace, but, inevit- 
ably, with the stiffness of artificiality. So stepped the 
Victorians—and yet there is that postscript. Not a 
pastiche, says Mr. Sadleir, but ‘‘ one side of a medal- 
lion—a medallion struck to commemorate the passing 
of a social code.” And he adds: ‘‘ The rot has been for 
seasons creeping, creeping. . . .’” What rot? (This 
is a question, not a comment.) Is there something 
rotten in the state of England because, nowadays, the 
squire would not stand aghast at the idea of his 
daughter’s marrying a ‘‘ vet.”? Every day, in every 
way, we get vetter and vetter. But to regard that pro 
cess as a decay is surely to deny the very law on which 
the romances are founded. Surely it is a good thing 
(according to the whole romantic tradition), not a bad, 
for the heroine to put kind hearts above coronets, and 
to persist in her choice when the course of true love 
cuts up rough. If not, why has Mr, Sadleir so beguiled 
our sympathies? And if so, what is the postscript 
about? I suspect that, in truth, social problems have 
no place in the formal garden up which Mr. Sadleir has 
been leading us. It is full of trim beds, neat walks, 
clipped yews, and flowers of speech. We have been 
content there. The place, within its limits, has been 
laid out to perfection. And criticism consequently 
seems as ungrateful as it is unavoidable. 


Mrs. Reynolds tells with some neatness a rather 
empty tale. There is an old scholar with an ingenuous 
daughter : into their lives tumbles a man who has lost 
his memory. You can perhaps conceive the sort of 
complications which ensue. At no point does the book 
touch reality ; but it is readable. 


‘ The Best Short Stories of 1924’ is the most suc- 
cessful collection, by a long way, which has appeared 
in this series. It is packed with good things, so 
diverse in manner that the aptest criticism is: ‘‘ Read 
it for yourself—whatever your tastes, you are pretty 
sure to find something in it to admire.” There is a 
comic short story by Mr. Allison which is in its way a 
little masterpiece. Mr. O’Flaherty’s ‘ Spring Sowing ’ 
has appeared in a volume of his own: it is a beautiful 
thing. Among many other notable names, I may men- 
tion Mr. A. E. Coppard, Mr. Caradoc Evans, Mr. 
Archibald Marshall, Mr. Somerset Maugham (repre- 
sented by one of his best stories), Mr. H. M. Tomlin- 
son, Mr. W. J. Turner, Miss Viola Meynell, and 
Katherine Mansfield. 
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REVIEWS 


‘THE TIMES’ IN TRANSITION 


Moberly Bell and His Times. By F. Harcourt 
Kitchin. Allan. 12s. 6d. net. 


be NCE a journalist, always a journalist,’’ says Mr. 

Kipling. Although Mr. Kitchin has made many 
successful excursions into the ampler ether of avowed 
fiction, and is now ensconced in the dignified seclusion 
of the Board of Trade, a great part of his soul is still 
at Printing House Square. Few men are better quali- 
fied to write the history of the last years of the Walter 
management of The Times, whether by intimate know- 
ledge of the people concerned or by judicious appraise- 
ment of the principles involved. Mr. Kitchin entered 
the City office of The Times in 1895, and from 1904 
to 1909—the dying years of the ancien régime—he was 
so intimately associated with Moberly Bell, the main- 
spring or identical of that great organism, as to be 


‘* conversant with every detail of importance ”’ in the’ 


negotiations which ultimately led to the temporary 
passage of the most famous of the world’s newspapers 
into the hands of Lord Northcliffe. This story he 
now tells with extreme frankness, alike in fact and in 
criticism; and, with the aid of the engaging ‘‘ Bennet 
Copplestone,’’ he has made his narrative as entertain- 
ing as any novel. The three main characters of the 
tale—Moberly Bell himself, Horace E. Hooper and 
Lord Northcliffe—stand out clear against the back- 
ground of the great newspaper, to control which was, 
at least to two of them, the highest object of earthly 
ambition. Not least interesting—at any rate to the 
journalistic reader—is the bright and cheerful figure of 
the author himself, which he evidently tries to keep 
duly subordinated to the height of his great argument, 
but which insists on popping up in a quite irrepressi- 
ble and most amusing fashon. Altogether Mr. Kitchin 
has given us one of the liveliest contributions to con- 
temporary history that we have read for many a day, 
and it would be a thousand pities if its necessary pre- 
occupation with so many of the technicalities of news- 
paper management were to debar the general reader 
from making acquaintance with the ‘“ fresh good 
stuff ’’ which it contains. 

‘* T should not now be writing this book,’’ says the 
author, ‘‘ if I did not believe that Moberly Bell would 
have liked me to write it.’’ Few readers who knew 
that truculent and genial figure, sitting, unlike most 
managers, in front of an open door, defended only by 
his own unrivalled power of getting rid of unau- 
thorized intruders, will have any doubts as to the glare 
of delight with which he would have welcomed this 
intimate and exhilarating picture of the stout heart 
which he set to an unusually stiff hill. For eighteen 
years he battled to save The Times from the fate 
which bad business management and antiquated 
methods so nearly brought upon it in the early years 
of this century. Kinglake, in a famous passage, 
describes how many men of his age regarded the great 
newspaper as ‘‘a sentient, active being, having a life 
beyond the span of mortal men, gifted with reason, 
armed with a cruel strength, endued with some of the 
darkest of the human passions, but clearly liable here- 
after to the direct penalty of sin.”’ Perhaps Moberly 
Bell would have modified one or two of the clauses 
in this definition, but like most of his colleagues of the 
period he would readily have agreed to its essential 
truth. He had indeed the best reason for admitting 
it. Though not exactly moribund, The Times when 
he came to it was dangerously wounded, not merely 
by sin but by ignorance—which usually gets paid first. 
Mr. Kitchin’s greatest merit, perhaps, lies in the 
demonic cleverness with which he puts his finger on 
the defect of the old Walter management, with its 
dual or even triple dissociation of what should have 
been an indivisible whole. | Moberly Bell’s career 
mainly consisted in violent and often amazing efforts 


to save the great newspeper which it was his pride to 
serve from the slowly approaching disaster which he 
could not help foreseeing. The story of such a battle 
was well worth telling, and we repeat that no one 
could have told it better than Mr. Kitchin has done. 
The whole-hearted enthusiasm which he clearly feeis 
for his old chief lends a softening humanity to what 
might otherwise have been too complete a triumph 
of the ironic presentation. 


THE ’NINETIES 


The Beardsley Period. By Osbert Burdett. The 
Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. net. 


HERE are two reasons why any attempt to pre- 
sent the literary contributors to the books of the 
Rhymers’ Club, the Yellow Book and the Savoy, as 
members of a definite group and the exclusive repre- 
sentatives of the little English decadence must be un- 
satisfactory. For one thing, with two or three doubtful 
exceptions, those writers were both less important and 
less expressive of the tendencies peculiar to the period 
than a draughtsman, Aubrey Beardsley, and a painter, 
Conder. For another, quite outside that group chere 
was an older writer, singularly unlike them in his 
aggressive virility, but in his desire for modernity, his 
nervous impressionism, his power of blending the fan- 
tastic with the realistic and the macabre with the lusty, 
going further than some of them towards the realiza- 
tion of certain ideals of the decadence. The historian 
of the period who deals chiefly with its writers does 
not give us enough of Beardsley and of Conder, and 
he cannot bring the whole of Henley into his narrative 
without introducing much that is beside his purpose. 
Mr. Burdett has perceived part of the difficulty, and 
has tried to meet it by giving special prominence to 
Beardsley. He has excellent things to say of Beards- 
ley, and gets to the fundamental truth about him in 
saying that ‘‘ only a spiritual force can create con- 
vincing images of spiritual corruption.’* But of Conder 
he says scarcely anything, and his preoccupation with 
the writers of the day, and of a much earlier day also, 
though often resulting in acute criticism, rather blurs 
the presentation of the period. Thus, though he 
probably understands how immense, if often indirect 
and even secret, was the influence of Pater, or at least 
of the postscript Pater attached to ‘ The Renaissance,’ 
he diminishes it by putting Pater among a crowd of 
others who influenced the ’nineties but little. © Mr. 
Burdett, in fact, searches back rather too far for 
origins, oddly enough missing the true source, in Wil- 
liam Blake, of the doctrine (that perverted energy, 


being after all energy, must have a_ virtue) 
which had so powerful an effect on some of 
the writers of the ‘nineties and by which 


Beardsley himself is morally justified. Of Wilde, who 
was never anxious to be judged by his actual perform- 
ances in literature, and whose attitudes were the sin- 
cerest and finest part of his achievement, Mr. Burdett 
is a sound though possibly too severe critic. With 
Lionel Johnson, whose prose he prefers to his verse, 
and with Mr. Symons, whose criticism he appreciates 
finely while being grossly unfair to his poetry, he is 
less happy; and some of the smaller writers he over- 
praises. But over these incidental successes and 
failures we need not linger; nor need we do more than 
mention the oversight by which that anxious writer, 
the self-ennobled Baron Corvo, was passed over, and 
the admirable eulogy of Mr. A. E. Housman, who 
was never in the movement. The point is that, with 
so many qualifications for his task, Mr. Burdett, by 
concentrating on the writers of the period, has pro- 
duced only another, though the best, book about it, 
whereas he might have given us the final history of 
what was most significant in it: the deliberate and 
learned perversion of spiritual energy in Beardsley, 
the deliberate and exquisite cultivation of ambiguity 
in Conder. 
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INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY 


To the Unknown God. . By J. Middleton Murry. 
Cape. 6s. net. 

The Thread of Ariadne. By Adrian Stokes. With 
an Introduction by J. Middleton Murry. 
Kegan Paul. 6s. net. 


T is impossible to read these two books without 

sympathy: and yet the sympathy is frequently 
“‘ held up,’’ as it were—dammed, choked and affronted 
—by something in the attitude of the writers, some- 
thing a little unnecessarily challenging and flamboyant. 
For instance, Mr. Murry, in the third of his essays, 
refers thus to the first (which constituted his confession 
of faith in the first number of the Adelphi) : 

I had deliberately and once for all given myself away. What 

I had exposed I could not conceal again. The thing was irre- 

vocable; it could not be otherwise. This, take it all in all, 

is what I stand for, what in some way or another I am. It 

is past change, beyond all remedy. I was not elated. I was 

not depressed. Something that had to be had been, 
It is portentous. Such language, one feels, might have 
been held by Pompey after relinquishing the army that 
would have given him the mastery of the world, or by 
Mohammed after denouncing the idols of Mecca. One 
turns back to the earlier pages to see what revelation, 
what fire and thunder of apocalypse, one has inad- 
vertently overlooked. But, even on a second reading, 
the essay contains nothing startling. It tells us that 
we must believe in life: and we are very willing. It 
tells us that Mr. Murry believes in life: and we are 
very glad. It endears Mr. Murry to us as a man who, 
in spite of an exceptional intellectual equipment, does 
not despise the rest of us, who are not intellectual, but 
accepts us frankly as men and brothers. It is in- 
genuous. It is obvious. But it is not at all remark- 
able ; it is certainly as far as possible from being novel ; 
and its interest lies not in itself, but in the fact that a 
writer of exceptionally interesting personality has 
thought fit to publish it. The difficulty remains right 
through the volume, which consists, save for one 
essay, Of matter previously printed in the Adelphi, 
and only very slightly altered by revision. There is no 
ordered development of a theme: but unity of a kind 
there is, and that kind the one which, we take it, is 
important to the author. There is the unity of a 
point of view. Mr. Murry is urgent to communicate 
to us a spiritual experience, to share with us the 
illumination which has visited his own soul; but his 
experience, it seems, has been insufficiently transmuted 
in the crucible of the intellect, and the message which 
emerges is vague, incoherent, abrupt, puzzling, dis- 
concerting and disappointing—now elusive and now 
commonplace. It provides some incidental matter of 
value; a mind as active and well-stored as Mr. Murry’s 
could scarcely fail to do that; and its frankness and 
courage are admirable; but, as a philosophy, it 
amounts to little. Indeed, it cannot, by its own 
evident presuppositions, amount to much. ‘ The 
deepest things,’’ says Mr. Murry, ‘‘ may be revealed, 
but may not be uttered.’’ This is true in a sense; but 
it is true only so long as we remember that such things 
can be uttered in the other sense—that, in fact, they 
can be revealed in utterance. 

Otherwise, what becomes of poetry? What (if we 
may go to the supreme example) are the words cf 
Christ, unless, precisely, an utterance of the deepest 
things? Why is Mr. Murry himself writing a book, 
except to achieve, within his own range, an utterance 
of the things he holds to be deepest? On the next 
page, he announces the hope that ‘‘ the name of God 
will henceforward be banished from these pages of 
mine ’’—because, ‘‘ when we utter Him, we falsify 
Him.’’ In the course of the page following this, Mr. 
Murry uses the name of God seven times: he is prov- 
ing that God is ineffable. 

Still, ‘To the Unknown God’ can be read with 
general understanding and frequent appreciation. So 
much can scarcely be said for ‘ The Thread of Araidne. 


Mr. Stokes has noticed for himself what all thought- 
ful people have always noticed for themselves, that 
there is a contradiction implicit in our ways of think- 
ing, and that you cannot avoid the difficulty of imagin- 
ing (Say) a coherent system embracing all reality by 
a mere denial of it: the sceptic who rejects ‘‘ Ultimate 
Purpose,’’ ‘‘ System, Order, Coherence,’’ and so forth, 
is, as Mr, Stokes truly observes, ‘‘ working with the 
same standards and presuppositions as the others,’’ 
who accept those conceptions. Denial is not solution. 
Granted. Another thing which Mr. Stokes shares 
with most other people is an enthusiasm for what he 
calls ‘‘ the Great Commonplaces ’’; and his book 
appears to be (we say ‘‘ appears,’’ because Mr. Stokes 
is not a competent writer, and his argument is almost 
wholly unintelligible) an attempt to present these two 
platitudes as a new gospel. Here is what he himself 
happily describes as ‘‘ a precise formulation ”’ : 

The Ultimate Relation is the dependence of the Differentiated 
(Interdependence) or the Undifferentiated (the Great Com- 
monplaces). It is the Interdependence of Interdependence of 
meaning and the meaning of the pure and simple outpouring 
of the spirit in all emotionalism. 

It is only fair to presume that the ‘‘ or ’’ in the first 
sentence is a misprint for ‘‘ on.’’ But even so, ‘‘ pre- 
cise ’’ seems the wrong word. Other statements made 
by Mr. Stokes are: ‘‘ I have come to give a different 
attitude to ideals and policies of all kinds.’’ ‘‘ I want 
to unloose the tongue of our authors and artists.’’ ‘‘ I 
claim to make Faith easy for the modern world.’’ Well, 
he tells us that he is a young man: he has time yet to 
discover the beginning of wisdom. 


THE CONCERT OF EUROPE 


The Foreign Policy of Castlereagh. 1815-1822. 
By C. K. Webster. Beil. 25s. net. 


R. WEBSTER, merely by the production of 

diplomatic correspondence, rehabilitates a notable 
figure of an epoch much like our own. It seemed to 
be settled that Castlereagh was incompetent; lacked 
imagination; blindly thwarted all wise and moderate 
reform. Between the eulogy of Metternich and the 
abuse of Byron and Cobbett, his reputation was clean 
gone. Nay, who has earned such intense detestation? 
And now we have the Castlereagh, not of legend, but 
of impartial history. His one aim was to safeguard 
the peace. To this end he invented his system whereby 
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the Powers should meet at need in conference. He 
made whole sacrifice of himself in the service of the 
world. So long as he lived, he checked the disruptive 
forces and jealous rivalries of that ‘‘ Holy Alliance ” 
with which his own European Concert was falsely con- 
fused. He stood out against any interference of the 
saintly autocrats with the internal problems of the 
smaller States. Along with his Cabinet and war-worn 
Britain, he might distrust democracy too much, and 
consult peace rather than the early struggles of divers 
nationalities. But, in handling relations with the 
United States and the whole question of the Spanish- 
American colonies, it is plain that he should share the 
laurel with Canning as a faithful follower of William 
Pitt. Canning might reasonably break with the Con- 
tinental Powers when Castlereagh was dead. Castle- 
reagh alone, had he lived to be present at Verona, could 
have staved off the breach. 


Success, indeed, at Verona could only have been 
temporary. Castlereagh was engaged in an impossible 
task. What one admires, with these documents to 
hand, is the nobility of purpose, the gallant and per- 
sistent effort, the courageous statesmanship. He 
imposed his broad moderation at Aix-la-Chapelle; and 
the ‘* era of permanent peace ” seemed almost secured. 
But how were the liberal and reactionary Alexander I, 
and Metternich subtly working with and against 
Alexander and always for reaction, to be kept within 
bounds when alarmed by revolutions in Spaif, 
Portugal, Naples? While Castlereagh at home was 
hampered by the continuous crisis of sordid dissension 
between King and Queen, the Powers could have their 
own ill way at the Troppau and Laibach meetings. 
It was they who disrupted the Alliance. And if, under 
the still newer stress of the Greek revolution, they 
could be made to desire the renewal of peaceful rela- 
tions, Castlereagh’s health was already failing. 
Besides, with the emancipation of the Spanish colonies, 
by now it was friendly agreement with the United 
States that most concerned Castlereagh. Let us strive, 
he urged, that ‘‘ each Nation may be able to do its 
utmost towards making the other rich and happy.” 
He spoke of America and England, and implicitly of 
Europe. But the problems of the smaller and larger 
States, of nationalism and autonomy and mutual 
peace, were new and beyond solution at the time. 
Have we mastered them now? It is not within Mr. 
Webster’s purpose to confront the past with the pre- 
sent. But again and again we are struck by the 
resemblances. 


MR. BOTTOMLEY’S POETRY 


Poems of Thirty Years. By Gordon Bottomley. 


Constable. 21s. net. 


ye poetry of Gordon Bottomley has an august 
note, a quality that one can only call massive. In 
this harvest of his shorter poems it will be noticed 
that the most pleasing ones are the dedicatory verses, 
of which a good number are included here, and per- 
sonal verses addressed to friends. In general these 
excel the wholly imaginative poems, and this perhaps 
is because Mr. Bottomley is a gifted writer with no 
particular vision, a poet by desire rather than by 
nature, of craft rather than of spirit. When he 
addresses a friend in rhyme he tells him in simple 
language what has moved him to write, and we too 
are moved; but when he writes of Cleopatra, Helen, 
Cassandra, Bathsheba or Abishag, his art, although 


it interests us, does not excite. It is marmoreal, and, 
like sculpture, it is unquickened. He has some of 
Milton’s smoke, but little of his heat, and even when 
he reminds us of so emotional a poet as Henley, as he 
often does, or of Morris, there is seldom the glow of 
feeling. There is, too, a ruggedness in the versifica- 
tion which detracts from our pleasure, a frailness of 
philosophic grip, and a feeling that his response to 
his own conceptions has sometimes not been quite 
adequate : 

The pull-wheel whirled in the bell-tower, 

The bell heaved up to yawn, 


Its looming shoulder sank in the dark 
Like a sleeper’s waked ere dawn. 


The second line is magnificent, there is no finer one 
in the whole book, but the last line is utterly poor. 
And pull-wheels do not whirl, while to use the epithet 
‘* looming ’’ at the moment the object is sinking into 
darkness is surely unwise. 

It is easy to quote Mr. Bottomley for blemishes, 
for he often shoes the golden-hoofed Pegasus with 
rusty nails, but it is difficult to render his excellence, 
which lives less in any particular achievement than in 
the poetic radiance—mild as new moonlight but in- 
dubitably there—which suffuses the whole book. Per- 
haps ‘ In January ’ is the finest poem, but ‘ The Pride 
of Westmorland’ refuses to be overlooked and the 
‘ Sailors’ Chanty ’ howls to be sung: 

Hannibal was a man of Carthage : 
Hoi! Hoi! Does the anchor stir? 

A town of towers and too much wharfage : 
Hoi! Hoi! Theve is weed on her; 

Hannibal tried to travel to Rome, 

The heart of the world, where all would come; 


But he never saw Rome and he never saw home. 
Hannibal! Hannibal! Hoihoihoi ! 


Let us also praise ‘A Christmas Carol’ for its 
gracious diction, ‘A Hymn of Form’ for its ideas, 
‘Sinai’ for its reminiscence of Emerson, and 
‘ Solomon’s Parents ’ for its remarkable ending. 


MYSTERY 


The Broadcast Mystery. By William Le Queux. 


Holden. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Marked Man. By William Le Queux. 
Ward, Lock. 7s. 6d. net. 


N these two stories Mr. Le Queux, ever abreast of 

the interests of the great mass of readers, has seized 
on the possibilities of broadcasting and of the universal 
spread of wireless to weave once more his tangled web 
of romance. In the first of them—‘ The Broadcast 
Mystery ’—his imagination has been caught by the 
almost legendary figure of an international financier of 
well-nigh unlimited wealth, and built round him another 
figure of equal wealth, of equal mystery, but evil at 
heart, a master of an unknown force—the Death Ray of 
our recent newspapers—whose only weakness is his 
love for a singer in the broadcasting studios, who, 
naturally, loves another. We will not rob any reader 
of Mr. Le Queux of the pleasure to be derived from 
the author’s method of leading up to his happy ending. 
The second story turns on the activities of an amateur 
detective—a medical man—but more alive to events 
than ‘‘ my dear Watson.” A benevolent employer is 
the deus ex machina to bring together the lovers, and 
the long arm of coincidence is perhaps stretched to its 
full extent in the course of the working out of the 
mystery. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Magellan. By Arthur Sturges Hildebrand. Cape. 
10s. 6d. net. 


IN preparing this narrative of the first circumnaviga- 
tion of the world Mr. Hildebrand has been guided by 
Magellan’s own order—‘‘ Follow the flagship, and ask 
no questions.” This does not mean, of course, that he 
has not asked a good many questions in his critical 
examination of the original sources of the history of 
the great Portuguese captain, which are less numerous 
and explicit than could be wished. He has evidently 
devoted much loving study to his subject, but he, does 
not trouble the reader with otiose discussions. His 
main authority is the contemporary narrative of Piga- 
fetta of Vicenza, which he follows very closely in the 
description of the immortal voyage; there is really very 
little to be added to the engaging language of that 
cheerful volunteer. The account of Magellan’s earlier 
life is an excellent illustration of the mental attitude 
with which men gazed over the trackless western 
oceans in the generation that succeeded Columbus. 


Mme. de la Fagette: The Princess of Cleves. Trans- 
lated by H. Ashton. Routledge. 7s. 6d. net. 


MR. ASHTON, who two years ago gave us a study 
of ‘ Madame de la Fayette, sa vie et ses ceuvres,’ now 
gives us a translation of her chief work, with a short 
introduction giving the chief facts about the writer 
and her surroundings. ‘ The Princess of Cleves’ has 
been justly called the earliest example of the modera 
novel : it is a masterpiece in its delicate observation of 
human nature and in its skilful presentation of a pitiful 
tale. The characters are historical and the story may 
have been in the main founded on fact, but such facts 
recur too often to leave any assurance of this. The 
translation is good, and the book is in good type and 
easy to read. 


Alfonso XIII Unmasked. By Vicente Blasco Ibajiez. 
Nash and Grayson. 3s. 6d. net. 


MR. LEO ONGLEY has produced an English 
version of the diatribe against the King of Spain, 
which was recently published in France by the best- 
known of contemporary Spanish novelists. Many will 
wish to know exactly what is said in a pamphlet which 
has been so much talked about, and this translation is 
therefore timely. Without here expressing any 
opinion as to the extent to which King Alfonso is re- 
sponsible for the present condition of Spain, we may 
point out that the violent language of the author 
is in itself the best possible commentary on the folly 
of trying to suppress free political discussion as is 
alleged to be the policy of the existing Spanish Govern- 
ment. 


The Menace of Colour. By J. W. Gregory. Seeley 
Service. 12s. 6d. net. 


PROFESSOR GREGORY has given us a most 
learned and valuable study of ‘‘ the difficulties due to 
the association of white and coloured races, with an 
account of measures proposed for their solution, and 
special reference to white colonization in the tropics.’’ 
It originated as his presidential address to the Geo- 
graphical Section of the British Association at Toronto 
last year, when it created such interest and evoked so 
many criticisms that there was good warrant for ex- 
panding it into this closely packed volume. The ques- 
tion here handled is a most important one, both for us 
and for the United States, where one person in every 
nine is coloured. Professor Gregory wears his learning 
in most judicial fashion, and his knowledge of African 
travel lends it human interest. It will be news to 
most readers that na less than 12,000 negro officers 
served in the U.S. army during the late war. 
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ACROSTICS 


To allow increased space for Answers to Correspondents, the 
Rules for the Acrostic Competition will in future be on occasion 
omitted. They will, however, always appear at least once a 


month. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 155. 
Two SONGS, BOTH PENNED—WHAT SCOTSMAN DOES NOT KNOW 1T?— 
By Rossiz BurkNS, OUR FAMOUS LYRIC POET. 
Sister and wife of Saturn’s mighty son. 
The midmost letters take of three in one. 
Good news indeed to erring mortals brought. 
Their blissful bow’r thus our first parents sought. 
‘* A monkey on my coat?” In this, sir, yes. 
Oft to the aged causes much distress. 
Proceed I must, or life will be cut short. 
In oriental seas behold me sport. 
Grown folk this malady of children fear. 
10. Like Christmas, it can come but once a year. 
11. As decoration or distinction worn. 
12. Emblem of servitude, not gladly borne. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 153. 
Last of the Quarter, 


HisToRIAN, STATESMAN, Essayist, AND Barb. 
His Namg, AND Minor WorkKS, OUR PILLARS GUARD. 


How oft its varied beauties please the eye! 

For all designed whose need it can supply. 

That is the place where we expect to meet. 
Caught ou my horns, he could but own defeat. 
Are we not proud to don its pleasing fetters? 
From your dictation he will write your letters. 
Doomed to speak truth yet never to find credence. 
When councils meet, | sometimes take precedence, 
Your question’s this? Then put it once again! 
10. By rogues given mostly, not by honest men. 

1l. More fell than cockatrice or griffin dire. 

12. Behead it, e’en though awe it may inspire. 

13. Horsemen quite commonly our aid require. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 153. 


POSE SS 


PON Stor 


L andscap E 
O mnibu S! 
R endezvou S 
D ilemm A 
M atrimon Y 
A manuensi S 
C assandr A 
A lIderma N 
Unanswere D 
eg-bai L 


1 Latin for for all. 


ster Y 

S tirrup S 

Acrostic No. 153.—The winner is Mr. W. E. Groves, 21 
Vicarage Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham, who has chosen as his 
prize ‘ Cubwood,’ by W. R. Sunderland Lewis, published at The 
Bodley Head, and reviewed in our columns on February 7 under 
the heading of ‘ New Fiction.’ Six other competitors selected 
this book, fifty named ‘ Tales of Hearsay,’ fourteen ‘ Twenty-five 
Years in Six Prisons,’ etc., etc. 

Atso Correct: Doric, M. G. Woodward, Lilian, Jop, Gzy, 
Plumbago, Stucco, Pussy, Vixen, Sassenach, Met, Boskerris, 
G. W. Miller, Quis, Zyk, C. J. Warden, Twyford, Martha, 
Old Mancunian, Lady Duff, The Pelhams, Iago, M. Story, Miss 
Leman, and Oakapple. 

One Licut Wronc: Cory, N. O. Sellam, Madge, Carlton, R. 
Ransom, Jeff, Hon. R. G. Talbot, A. E. K. Wherry, Dodeka, 
J. Chambers, Ceyx, Mrs. Boothroyd, A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, 
E. G. Horner, Crucible, W. R. Wolseley, Mormor, Roan, 
Varach, Trike, E. Barrett, J. Sutton, Baitho, Maud Crowther, 
Gabriel, East Sheen, Mrs. Whitaker, Carrie, Baldersby, Dolmar, 
Canon Nance, Roid, Lance. H. Hughes, J. C. Thomson, Rho 
Kappa, H. M. Vaughan, Rev. E. P. Gatty, G. M. Fowler, and 
A. M. W. Maxwell. 

Two LicHts Wronc: G. Waterhouse, Ruby Macpherson, 
C. H. Burton, Miss Kelly, Mrs. J. Butler, Dinkie, Nony Pease, 
Springhill, R. Eccles, M. B., C. E. C., Hely Owen, F. D. 
Leeper, Barberry, R. J. M. W., Bolo, T. E. Thomas, Margaret, 
and J. Lennie. All others more. 

For Light 8 Archdeacon is accepted, and for Light 13 Spurs. 
For Light 11 Amphisbzena cannot be accepted. This reptile was 
formerly, but erroneously, deemed poisonous.’’ It is quite 
harmless. Feeds on ants and earthworms. 

Mrs. Woopwarp.—Your solution to No. 151 did not reach us. 

BaitHo.—Reticence, Reserve, Resource, are qualities that might 
be possessed by Mephistopheles. Listen to Swedenborg, as inter- 
preted by Emerson in ‘ Representative Men’: ‘* Do not rely on 
heavenly favour, or on compassion to folly, or on prudence, on 
common sense, the old usage and main chance of men: nothing 
can keep you—not fate, nor health, nor admirable intellect ; none 
can keep you but Rectitude only, Rectitude for ever and ever! ” 

Our TENTH QUARTERLY COMPETITION.— winner is Mrs. 
Fardell, 16 Brechin Place, S.W.7, who is requested to choose a 
book, not exceeding two guineas in value, reviewed by us during 
the past quarter. 


MOTORING 
AMSTERDAM MOTOR SHOW 
By H. Tuornton RUTTER 


B RITISH manufacturers, especially those firms 
engaged in the construction of motor vehicles, 
have been accused of apathy in regard to their 
export trade. Yet visitors to any part of Europe will 
meet English cars on the roads: which would seem to 
prove that this criticism is undeserved. Last Sunday 
the annual Amsterdam motor exhibition closed, and it 
is interesting to note that out of one hundred and two 
different makes of cars shown there thirteen were of 
British origin. These were: Alvis, Austin, Crossley, 
Lanchester, Morris-Cowley, Morris-Oxford, Rhode, 
Riley, Rolls-Royce, Rover, Standard, Sunbeam, Vaux- 
hall and Wolseley cars. It was a representative dis- 
play and attracted considerable attention. The low 
price of the Morris cars appealed to prospective 
buyers; these carriages were so completely equippe4 
that there was no other car to approach them in value 
for the price. This should satisfy some of those who 
are pessimistic in regard to British motor enterprise. 


* * * 


That the exhibition was a success was due no 
doubt to its international character; America displayed 
thirty-nine examples from her factories, France twenty- 
seven, Germany twelve, Italy five, and Austria and 
Belgium three makes each. The U.S.A. exhibits 
showed the rising popularity of the multi-cylinder 
engine of both six and eight cylinders. Quite a 
number of new models of eight-cylinder cars were 
staged. These are all between four and five litres in 
total engine capacity, so that they can carry any type 
of limousine or pullman saloon coachwork seating 
seven persons. All of these had their eight cylinders 
in line, with one exception, which retains its vee-type 
motor with two banks of four cylinders set at an angle 
to each other. But these eight-cylinder U.S.A. 
motors were overshadowed by the new Isotta-Fras- 
chini ‘‘ straight eight,’’ which is the leading chassis 
from Italy. It was shown at Olympia so recently that 
its details are doubtless familiar to British motorists. 
Its fine finish and clean appearance made a favourable 
impression on the Dutch motorists. Germany included 
among her exhibits the four-litre Mercedes with its 
supercharged engine, and a new make of chassis with 
four-wheel brakes actuated by compressed air. This 
new car has evidently taken the Napier six-cylinder 
engine for a model in design, as it has an aluminium 
alloy cylinder block with steel liners in the cylinders, 
in the Napier fashion, and aero-engine practice. 
Whether these multi-cylinder motors indicate that Hol- 
land is a good market for big cars is difficult to say, 
especially as the Dutch Government is considering 
raising the import duties on cars from five to twelve 
per cent. Climatic conditions in Holland favour the 
enclosed type of carriage. This may account for the 
large number that were staged at this exhibition, in- 
cluding an excellent example of British coachwork by 
Hooper & Co., Ltd., on a 40-50 h.p. Rolls-Royce 
chassis. 

* * * 

The only new British model since the show at 
Olympia is the 13.9 h.p. Overland, which is fitted with 
a four-cylinder 75 m.m. by 102 m.m. engine of the 
usual detachable head and side valve design. This is 
the production of the Willys Overland Crossley works 
near Manchester. Seating five persons in a_ well- 
equipped body with rear windscreen as a standard 
fitting for the touring car, it should prove acceptable 
to motorists who know the other Overland models. 
This new car is entirely British-built. It may be taken, 
like the Ford, as another example of a U.S.A. pro- 
duction becoming British as far as production for our 
home market is concerned. 
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THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 


‘*Composed by all the talents.” 
— Times Literary Supplement. 


A complete Library of Social Evolution, carefully 
planned as regards subjects and periods in 200 inde- 
pendent volumes. Full prospectus on application. 
Roy. 8vo., occasionally illustrated; prices as below. 


EARLY VOLUMES 


The Earth Before History : Man's Origin and_ the 
Origin of Life. By Professor EDMOND PERRIER. With 4 
maps. 15/- net. “ It goes back to the birth of the world and 
takes us through the growth of life on the planet. Thus, starting 
from the onan of matter, it leads us in easy stages to homo 
sapiens Sampson, in Daily News. notable 
book is the introductory volume to an epoch-making series.’’— 
New Leader. 


Prehistoric Man: 4 General Outline of Prehistory. By 
JACQUES DE MORGAN, late Director of Antiquities in Egypt. 
With 190 illustrations and maps. 12/6 net. “A notable and 
eminently readable study, well worth its place in the great series 
now being issued by the publishers. A clear composite picture, 
taking one topic after another."—W. J. Perry, in Nation. 


Language : A Linguistic Introduction to History. By Pro- 
fessor J. VENDRYES. 16/- net. ‘*A book remarkable for its 
erudition, and equally remarkable for originality and independence 
of thought.’’—Sunday Times. 


Social Organization. py w. H. R. RIVERS, F.RS. 
Preface by Professor G. ELLIOT SMITH. 10/6 net. ‘“* * Social 
Organisation’ is the first volume of the series of historical works 
on the whole range of human activity. May the present book 
be of good augury! To maintain so high a standard of originality 
and thoroughness will be no easy task.”—Jang Harrison, in 
Nation. 


A Geographical Introduction to History. 
By Professor L. FEBVRE. With 7 maps. About 16/- net. ‘“* This 
fascinating book is the fourth of the great series. The book con- 
tains an encyclopedic survey of knowledge on its subject, made 
accessible to any ordinarily intelligent man; at the same time the 
book is an original contribution to knowledge.”—Times Literary 
Supplement. 


Other Volumes Ready or in Preparation. 


KEGAN PAUL, 
Broadway House: 68-74 Carter Lane, E.C.4. 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD. 


The Shadow of the Gloomy East 


By Prof. FERDINAND A, OSSENDOWSKI, Author 


of ‘* Beasts, Men, and Gods.” 7s. 6d. 
Deeply interesting.”"—Weekly Westminster. 


Outlines of Polish History 


By ROMAN DYBOSKI, Ph.D. With a Map. 7s. 6d. 
“ A useful addition to our scanty literature on the subject. ... As 
the work of a foreigner in English, it is a great achievement.” 


The Case for the Central Powers 
An Impeachment of the Versailles Verdict 
By Count MAX MONTGELAS. Translated by 
CONSTANCE VESEY. 10s. 6d. 
Count Montgelas bases his arguments mainly on State 
papers which have been published since the Peace 
Conference- 


A Fool i’ the Forest : 


A Phantasmagoria 
Limited Edition, 5s. 50 numbered and signed, 7s. 6d. 
By RICHARD ALDINGTON. 
“On the last page . . . comes a tragic, beautiful poem which makes 
the book memorable.”""—Saturday Review. 


The Psychology of the Poet Shelley 
By EDWARD CARPENTER and GEORGE 


BARNEFIELD. 4s. 6d. 
“A slim, though in a measure, dynamic book.’-—The Times. 


Rejuvenation 
The Work of Steinach, Voronoff, and Others 


By Dr. NORMAN HAIRE, Ch.M., M.B. 7s. 6d. 

“ This book is exactly what is wired. ... The evidence is 

startling enough without being emphasised, and the book is not at 
all sensational.’’"—New Statesman. 
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YOUR DUTY 


‘* A man can do what is his duty ; and when he says 
‘I cannot,’ he means ‘1 will not.’ ’°—FicuTer. 


It is the bounden duty of every man to make adequate 
provision for his dependants. Yet how often, when this 
is pointed out to one, do we not hear the excuse, “I 
cannot afford it ’’; and how often, alas! is it not the fact 
that the true meaning is, “I will not.’ 


There is no better way of performing this duty than by 
insuring under 


THE “FAMILY PROVISION” POLI.Y 


with 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


For a man of 30 the cost of a £1,000 policy under 
this excellent scheme is only £17 17s. 6d 


Have you made adequate provision for your dependants? 
If not, take advantage of the opportunity offered you by 
this splendid policy and write to-day for full particulars of 
the scheme (Booklet ‘‘ AE ”’ 1). 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


HE main feature of interest in the City this 

week has been the fluctuation ‘in the franc, 

which fell 2} points. Owing to official support, 
it subsequently recovered. The immediate cause of 
this fluctuation is the temporary relaxation of support 
by the French Government, from which it would appear 
that when the franc looks firm the position is really 
serious, and vice versa. A fall in the franc causes the 
Government to renew its support and the ‘ bears ”’ 
to cover, which produces a sharp reaction. In such 
circumstances the future tendency is difficult to pre- 
dict, depending, as it does, so much on official inter- 
vention. The real reason for the fluctuations, how- 
ever, is due rather to internal lack of confidence than 
to external influences. So far, the French Government 
do not appear to have taken any very definite steps to 
counter this. Stability can only be permanently 
achieved by the cessation of borrowing, greatly in- 
creased taxation and a policy of drastic economy. The 
English public is often misled as to the true financial 
position in France by her apparent prosperity. The 
obvious trade prosperity has been achieved at the ex- 
pense of the State finances. Salvation lies in confi- 
dence in the franc being restored, which will only 
occur when State expenditure no longer exceeds State 
revenue. 


MARSHALLS, LTD. 


My attention has been drawn to the £1 ordinary 
shares of Marshalls, Ltd., the Leeds drapers. The 
company, which was registered in 1920, has made 
rapid strides. The balance sheet for the period ending 
January 31, 1924, showed a credit balance of £57,479 
made up of £35,566 net profit and £21,913 brought 
forward. A dividend of 6% was paid and £31,957 
carried forward. As the issued capital is £283,700 
this ‘‘ carry forward ’’ was equivalent to more than 
a further 10%. I am informed that the Company did 
exceptionally well in 1924, and that when the report 
for the year ending January 31, 1925, appears next 
month it will show a greatly increased profit and a 
dividend on a much more generous basis than last 
year. I do not as a general rule care to recommend 
shares where the market in London is limited; but in 
view of what I believe to be the strength of the posi- 
tion and the fact that the market in Leeds is reasonably 
free, I believe that a purchase of these Ordinary shares 
at about 20s. should prove decidedly profitable. 


O.W.E.A.G.S. 

There has lately been considerable buying in this 
country of the ordinary shares of the Oberoester- 
reichische Wasserkraft and Electrizitats, or as they 
are more commonly known Oweags. The price at 
which these shares have been changing hands is be- 
tween twopence and threepence each. In view of this 
activity a few particulars of the Company may be of 
interest. The capital is 12,000,000,000 kronen divided 
into 28,000,000, Ordinary shares of a nominal value of 
200 kronen ; 20,000,000 Preference shares of a nominal 
value of 200 kronen; and 2,400,000 Ordinary shares 
of a nominal value of 1,000 kronen. The shares that 
are being bought in London are the Ordinary with a 
nominal value of 200 kronen (there are 337,000 kronen 
to the Pound). The O.W.E.A.G.S. Company supplies 
the major portion of the current required for industrial 
purposes in Upper Austria, it also supplies power to 
the city of Vienna. This paragraph must not be con- 
strued into a recommendation to buy; it is merely in- 
serted so that those who have bought these shares, 
tempted by the low quotation, may have some correct 
information about the Company in which they are 
interested. 


OUTSIDE BROKERS 

The fact that members of the Stock Exchange are 
not allowed to advertise ought to be generally known; 
one imagines, also, that the danger of dealing with 
outside brokers is realized; yet I find that this is not 
the case. My attention has been drawn this week to 
the fact that unscrupulous ‘‘bucket shop keepers’’ have 
of late raked in a harvest from those who should have 
known better than to fall to their wiles. There are, 
of course, a certain number of outside Houses which 
are as trustworthy as those which come under recog: 
nized auspices—particularly those who specialize, for 
example, in Tea or Hotel shares; but they are in the 
minority. I would warn readers against the many 
get-rich-quick schemes which are so alluringly set out 
by the circular-writing fraternity. It is easy to get in 
touch with a member of a recognized Stock Exchange. 
Investors or speculators who omit this precaution are 
asking for trouble and frequently find it. Experientia 
docet stultos. 


SELFRIDGES 


At this time of year the reports of the large stores 
make their appearance. This week Selfridge’s report 
for the year ending January 31, 1925, has been issued. 
The net profit, after deduction of all salaries, deprecia- 
tions and income tax on all tax-free dividends, is shown 
as £353,399, to which is added £146,110 brought 
forward, making a total of £499,509. The issued 
capital totals 43,114,566; there are also outstanding 
£300,118 5% debentures. Mortgage loans stand at 
£,685,285; trade and other creditors at £501,131. On 
the credit side we find stock in trade valued at 
£504,652, sundry debtors £469,021. Investments in 
subsidiary companies £638,127, buildings,  etc., 
42,827,892. A tax-free dividend of 10% is declared 
on the Ordinary shares, which are believed to be 
privately held. 


LIEBIGS 


Those who like to buy a heavy industrial share and 
lock it away for steady dividends and slow but sure 
capital appreciation should not overlook the £5 
Ordinary shares of Liebigs Extract of Meat Company. 
The Company owns, either directly or through its sub- 
sidiaries, extensive landholdings in South America, 
Rhodesia, and South West Africa, together with fac- 
tories and plant for the manufacture of various meat 
products. It also owns almost all the share capital of 
the South-American Cattle Farms, Limited. Oxo aad 
Lemco are two of the Company’s best-known pro- 
ducts. For the year ending August 31, 1924, the profit 
was £295,355. A dividend of 5% on the Preference 
shares required £50,000; 16% on the Ordinary shares 
free of income tax £192,000; £50,000 to reserve; and 
£260,912, carried forward, against £257,557 brought 
forward. The total of the reserve fund now stands at 
1,075,000. In January, 1925, 60,000 Ordinary shares 
of £5 each were offered to Ordinary shareholders at 
47 Ios., in the proportion of one new share for every 
four shares held. The present price of the £5 Ordinary 
bearer shares is 15}. 


S.T.D. MOTORS 


At the annual general meeting of the S.T.D. Motors 
held this week, the chairman threw an interesting light 
on the removal of the McKenna duties by the late 
Government, when he stated that the result had been 
to enable the Company’s French works to increase the 
number of cars sent to this country, which had 
counteracted the decreased output of cars manufactured 
here. This testimony is of peculiar interest just now. 
The chairman’s speech, which is reported elsewhere, 


proved the Company to be in a sound position. 
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Company Meeting 


S.T.D. MOTORS 


Tue Nineteenth ANNuAL Orpinary GENERAL MeetING of the 
shareholders of S. T. D. Motors, Limited (formerly A. Darracq & 
Co. (1905), Limited), was held on February 17 at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, E.C., Mr. James Todd, J.P., F.C.A. 
(the chairman), presiding. 

The Chairman said: Ladies and Gentlemen,—During the selling 
season of last year, a great many intending purchasers of cars 
waited until the taking off of the McKenna duties, which caused 
a general all-round reduction in price. The decision of the late 
Government to abolish these duties affected our own company 
perhaps less than others, from the fact that, while the Clement 
Talbot Company, who were principally engaged at that date on 
the manufacture of small cars, undoubtedly suffered from the 
increased competition of a number of small cars at much lower 
prices; on the other hand, it enabled our French’ works to 
increase the import of cars into this country, and it is probable 
that we shall benefit more than we shall lose. 

The Sunbeam Company, owing to the high reputation that they 
have held for so many years, and to the fact that they have a 
market of their own, have not been affected to any extent by the 
question of import duties. 

Tue Company’s 

In view of requests made by shareholders, I again submit to 
you exact particulars of the company’s shareholdings in subsidiary 
companies, the following being a schedule of such holdings : 

' No. of shares held by 


No of shares issued. S.T.D. Motors, Ltd. 
120,000 Ord. shs. of 21 120,000 Ord. shs. of £1 


&. .. ea.. fy. pd. 

200,000 shs. of 100 frs. 199,873 shs. of 100 frs. 
° ea., fy. ea., fy. pd. 

3 Heenan and Froude, 9,409 54 9,409 54 p.c. Pref. shs. 


1 Darracq Motor Engi- 
neering Co., Ltd. ... 
2 Societe Anemone Au- 
tomobiles Talbot ose 
p.c. Pref. shs. 


Ltd. of £10 ea., fy pd. ... of £10 ea., fy. pd. 
9,373 Ord. shs. of 1s. 9,373 Ord. shs. of 1s. 
ea., fy. pd. ae ea., fy. pd. 
4 Clement Talbot, Ltd. 242,000 Ord. shs. of £1 242,000 Ord. shs. £1 
5 Sunbeam Motor Car 30,000 6 p.c. Pref. shs. 29,800 6 p.c. Pref. shs. 
Co., Ltd. £1 ea., fy. pd. £1 ea., fy. pd. 
500,000 Ord. shs. £1 434,608 Ord. shs. £1 


ea., fy. pd. 
34,585 64 p.c. Pref. shs., 
£1 ea., fy. pd. cum. 


72,000 6 p.c. Pref. shs. 
of £1 ea., fy pd., 
non-cum, 

10,030 Ord. shs., £1 
ea., fy. pd. 

100,000 Ord. shs. £1 


34,585 64 p.c. Pref. shs. 
of £1 ea., fy. pd., 
72,000 6 p.c. Pref. shs. 
of £1 ea., fy. pd 


6 W. and G. du Cros, 


non-cum. 
10,000 Ord. shs. £1 ea., 


7 Jonas and 100,000 Ord. shs. £1 


Sons, Ltd. en., fy. pd. ... on ea., fy. pd. 
8 Darracq Proprietary 72,674 .shs. of £1 ea., 72,674 shs. of #1 ea., 
Co., Ltd. fy. pd. ane fy. pd. 


I will now deal with our subsidiary companies in rotation, 
starting with the Sunbeam Company, at Wolverhampton. This 
company has again had a successful trading year. The net profits 
earned, after providing for all depreciations and writing down 
of stock, amount to £96,108 18s. 7d., and the current year’s 
models, particularly the high-powered cars, were so well received 
by the agents at the last Olympia Show that the present position 
indicates every prospect of this company again having a success- 
ful year, the number of cars delivered up to date being in excess 
of that of last year. The new 20 h.p, 6-cylinder Sunbeam, fitted 
with front wheel brakes, has achieved the success that we felt 
sure it would, and again proves the value of being in front in 
design and high efficiency. 

Automobiles Talbot, which is our French company at 
Suresnes, near Paris, should show satisfactory results. The 
financial year ends on December 31, and the accounts for that 
period have not yet been completed, but as with the Sunbeam 
Company, we have every reason to look forward to the results 
of the present year being at least equal to, if not better than, 
those of last year. I ought to explain to you perhaps that the 
cars manufactured at our French works are called in France the 
Talbot Cars, but the same cars which we send over to England 
are known over here as the Darracq Cars, so as to avoid con- 
fusion in this country with the Talbot Cars manufactured by the 
Clement Talbot Company in England. 


CLEMENT Tacsot, Ltp. 


This company, as I have stated earlier, was undoubtedly 
affected by the general uncertainty felt during last selling season 
as to the result of the abolition of the McKenna duties. The 
company, after making considerable depreciations in stock value, 
will show a loss on the year’s trading, which is not ascertainable 
until the completion of the stock-taking. We have coupled up 
the Sunbeam management and technical staff with the manage- 
ment of the Clement Talbot Company, and they are now manu- 
facturing a new model which is a highly efficient type of 6-cylin- 
der large car. This car has been designed and all the experimen- 
tal work thereon carried out at the Sunbeam works, and will, 
we are assured, prove successful. Later in the present year we 
shall have a new model Talbot ready for exhibition at Olym- 
pia and for production next season. By these means we are 
bringing the type of car manufactured at the Clement Talbot 
works into line with the class of car manufactured at the Sun- 
beam works, and, in view of the success achieved by the Sun- 
beam Company, we feel we are on the right lines in reverting 
to the type of car upon which the Talbot reputation was estab- 
lished. The position at these works has caused your directors 


some anxiety, and the policy decided upon is the result of con. 
siderable thought with a view to improving the production anq 
output of the Talbot Cars, 


Jonas WoopuHeap anpD Sons, Limirep. 

The well-known company of spring manufacturers, of Leeds, 
have again had a most successful year and are fully occupied, 

The accounts for the year ended December 31, 1924, are just 
completed, and, subject to audit, show the profit at £30,000, 
This is one of the companies in our combine which it is hardly 
mecessary for me to further detail. It is a very sound proposj. 
tion, having earned dividend ever since we bought it, and the 
possibilities of the future are most encouraging. 


HEENAN AND Froupe, Ltp. 

This company has passed through the last year as well as 
we could have expected. There has been a loss at the Manchester 
engineering works, but this is more than covered by the profit 
at the Worcester works. The net profit of the two branches, 
after writing off depreciation, etc., is £1,796 9s. They have 
succeeded, after long efforts and a great deal of experimental 
work, the cost of which has been charged against revenue, in 
obtaining from the Glasgow Corporation the largest order for 
destructor plants ever placed in this country, and they have 
reasonable hopes of a second one. 


Darracg Motor ENGINEERING Company, Limitep. 

This company has shown a small profit on the year of £4,295. 
The works are principally occupied in building bodies for the 
chassis manufactured at the Clement Talbot works and at our 
French works. There is every probability of these body-building 
works being fully occupied during the present year and showing 
a reasonable trading profit with the addition of the sales profit 
as concessionaires of the French company. 

W. G. pu Cros, Ltp. 

This company is difficult to separate from our other companies 
‘owing to the fact that a large part of the works is occupied by 
the central repair and spare parts departments of the three 
other companies. 

Their accounts, closing at December 31 last, are not yet com- 
pleted, but will probably show a small loss, which is entirely 
composed of the items of interest charged by this company on 
its loan and of depreciation. There should be no loss on the 
actual trading. 


Tue Surpius ASSETS. 

I again have the pleasure of submitting to you a statement 
of the surplus assets of this company, incorporating for this 
purpose the constituent companies in which this company holds 
the whole, or practically the whole, of the share capital. The 
figures are taken from the last available balance-sheet of each 
company. Where the dates of closing are unequal proper adjust- 
ments have been made so far as is possible, but it may be taken 
that the position, if it were possible to equalise all the dates, 
would show an improvement on the subjoined figures. In pre- 
paring this statement proper regard has been had to the adjust- 
ment of all goodwill and purchase accounts. 


Land, buildings, plant, etc. 
Investments in other companies 


... £1,147,851 11 9 
72,392 4 7 


Patents, processes and goodwill 135,133 11 8 
Liquid Assets— 
Stocks £1,990,769 6 7 
Debtors 490,430 13 1 
Cash and bank balances ... 156,938 14 6 
2,638,138 14 2 
Total assets 44,993,516 2 2 
Liabilities— 
Debenture debts £477,230 12 0 
Creditors... 1,124,969 3 1 
' 1,602,199 15 1 
43,391,316 7 1 
Deduct proportions applicable to shares of con- 
stituent companies not held by this company 6,852 0 0 
43,384,484 7 1 


The foregoing figures contain certain inter-trading transactions 
of the various companies and goods im transit of no material 
amount. A completed valuation of certain of the French factories 
shows the present market value to be very largely in excess of the 
book value. Cash, bills and debts owing have been valued at the 
rate of the day, while the stock-in-trade has been taken at an 
average rate. 

When we last met, the Board had under consideration the 
issue of notes in order to provide capital necessary to relieve the 
obligations of some of the subsidiary companies. These notes 
were issued at 97}, and we are pleased to record that they stand 
at a slight premium in the market, representing a security which 
is of the best class. 

The claims of the Inland Revenue authorities for certain assess- 
ments of a very large amount have at length been satisfactorily 
disposed of, and, as we have always contended, there is no 
liability against the company in respect of the assessments made. 
The contingent liabilities, as stated on the balance-sheet, are very 
much reduced, now amounting to £197,500, in place of £350,305 
in the previous year. I beg to move the adoption of the report 
and accounts, 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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Company Meeting 
THE UNDERGROUND 


Tue AnnuaL GENERAL MEETING of the Metropolitan Distict 
Railway Company, London Electric Railway Company, City and 
South London Railway Company, Central London Railway 
Company, and London General Omnibus Company, Ltd., were 
held at Caxton Hall, Westminster, on February 19, the Right 
Hon. Lord Ashfield presiding. : 

The Chaigman said: As most of you will already have ascer- 
tained from the published reports and accounts of these Com- 

nies, the year 1924 has not been a satisfactory one. Not that 
the total volume of traffic carried by them has not been sub- 
stantially greater than in 1923, but that the results of carrying 
the traffic have been less advantageous. It is a contradictory 
situation which I should explain. . 

The total number of passengers carried has averaged almost 
4} millions daily and has amounted in the aggregate for the 
year to 1,457 millions, an increase over the previous year of 
111 millions or 8 per cent., and an increase of 285 millions, or 
24 per cent., over the year 1920, which represented the highest 
point in the artificial post-war prosperity. Never before has this 
group of Companies carried so many passengers. Yet because 
the whole of the increase in the traffic has fallen to the share 
of the omnibuses, and, in addition, over 7 million further 
passengers gained by the omnibuses have been lost to -the rail- 
ways | am in the unhappy position of placing before you a 
quite indifferent result. What has been lost by the railways 
has not enabled any reduction in train service to be effected 
or any other economies to be made. The loss falls wholly 
upon the net receipts and reduces the balance available for dis- 
tribution in dividend upon the capital. What the omnibuses have 
gained has been more than offset by the expense incidental to 
working a larger fleet of omnibuses, so that here again the net 
receipts are less. For these reasons the common fund, after. 
meeting all the calls properly made upon it, amounts to £819,724, 
and is £182,258 less than it was in the year 1923. 

The gross traffic receipts of this group of Companies for the 
year amount to 412,770,000, an increase of £650,000, or 5 per 
cent. This percentage increase falls short of the percentage 
increase in the number of passengers, because the average 
receipt per passenger in 1924 is slightly less than it was in the 
previous year, the reduction occurring wholly on the omnibuses. 
This is due to the bad weather of the summer week-ends. 
Between April 1 and October 30, out of 30 week-ends not 
more than a dozen enjoyed sunny, cheerful weather, and the 
long-distance pleasure traffic was curtailed in consequence. It 
is also due in small part to minor adjustments in the fares 
charged. The aggregate operating expenses are £ 10,820,000, 
and these are increased by £897,000 over the previous year. 
As a result the net receipts are £247,000 less than they were 
a year ago. That is the starting-point of the unfortunate record 
of the year. In order to carry the traffic 196 millions of miles 
were worked, an increase of 20 millions over the preceding 
year, or 11 per cent. Of these miles 137 millions were worked 
by the omnibuses, an increase of 18} millions, or 16 per cent., 
over the previous year. The remaining 59 millions were worked 
by the cars of the railways, an increase of 14 millions, mainly 
required for the service of the newly-opened Edgware extension. 
It will therefore be seen that while traffic receipts increased by 
5 per cent., the work performed to carry the traffic increased 
by 11 per cent. The two movements had not kept an even pace. 

Before I discuss this question of competition at greater length 
and attempt to show you its bearings on the London traffic 
problem, I should perhaps deal with the expansion and improve- 
ment of the Underground system, particularly as your directors 
have been driven to change both their outlook and their policy. 
In 1922 we commenced a forward policy and embarked upon 
an expenditure of over £6,800,000 on new and _ reconstructed 
railways. The following year we enlarged our programme and 
committed ouselves to an expenditure of yet another £6,000,000. 
While this policy helped to relieve unemployment and restore 
trade, it also proved the right course to take to srengthen the 
position of the Underground system. Anyone who travels fre- 
quently upon our Underground system must realize almost 
wherever he goes that attention is being given to whatever may 
expedite the traffic or increase the convenience of the service. 

Then, too, in directions in which the public scarcely see, the 
same care for improvement is no less marked. The central 
overhaul works of the Omnibus Company at Chiswick have 
been enlarged and equipped with special machinery of the most 
advanced type, so that the maintenance of the omnibuses te the 
highest standard can be carried out with greater promptitude 
and at less cost. The central overhaul works of the railway 
companies at Acton are now commencing to show beneficiai 
results in improved train running and lowered costs, and plans 
are being prepared for their extension. Application is being 
made to the Minister of Transport for power to construct a 
short connecting line at King’s Cross between the City and 
South London Railway and the Piccadilly section of the London 
Electric Railway, so that the rolling stock of the Hampstead 
and City lines may also be taken to Acton for overhaul and a 
further centralization take place. The whole stores organiza- 


tion of the common fund companies has been recast and brought 
under a single control, so that stocks held may be reduced to 
a minimum reserve stocks rendered available for any company, 
and so that bulk purchasing may yield better prices. There has 


been no neglect on our part to strive after putting your pro- 
perties into first-class order, and operating them in an adequate 
and efficient manner so that they may deserve the traffics to 
which they are entitled. 

There are two other phases of policy to which | might refer 
here, while 1 am upon this general subject. The rolling stock 
and equipment of the railway needs renewal from time to time, 
partly because it depreciates in efficiency and partly because pro- 
gress in design and construction or in methods of operation 
make it obsolete. With motor omnibuses the need is just so 
much more acute, because they are built under restrictive regu- 
lations on the one hand and operated under arduous conditions 
on the other hand. In consequence, all transport undertakings 
must earn a revenue sufficient to meet not only their actual 
working expenses and a reasonable return upon their capital, 
but also sufficient to provide adequately for the replacement of 
their rolling stock and other equipment when its physical or 
commercial life comes to an end. If, however, their financial 
position becomes impaired from any cause, so long as rolling 
stock and equipment are relatively new, it is easy for the 
directors to take an optimistic view of the prospects and to 
leave the future to take care of itself while serving the present ; 
but in the end, this way comes disaster, for as soon as a 
transport undertaking fails to keep up to the highest operating 
standard so soon traffic begins to flag, and on a diminishing 
traffic the road to ruin is short and steep. 

Just at this moment we are confronted with a demand from 
the railwaymen for improved conditions of service and higher 
rates of pay. So far as we can estimate, the cost of meeting 
this demand would add to our yearly wages bill certainly not 
less than £750,000. Out of what resources can we meet it? 
The results for the last year reveal none. We are also in 
negotiation with the Union representing the omnibus workers, 
and they, too, have been seeking similar gains. It is not our 
wish to ask any of our employees to surrender any of the terms 
which they now enjoy but it does not wholly rest with us what 
action we take. 

Consider for a moment how a co-ordinated system of routes 
and services is to be secured out of a group of omnibuses owned 
by no less than 186 separate companies or persons. The 
London General Omnibus Company has agreements with seven 
other omnibus companies, and, even with an over-riding pool 
of receipts for the major part of these companies, finds ques- 
tions continually arise which are difficult of adjustment. When 
all are seeking individual gain and profit, how can there be a 
distribution of these competing omnibuses to the best advantage 
of London traffic. If rumour is correct, they already compete 
with each other and are a cause of mutual complaint and 
recrimination. 

And so I reach the London Traffic Act of 1924. This measure 
constitutes the most important event of the past year and a 
landmark in London traffic. All the talk and inquiry of a 
score of years is now focussed in this Act. The Act itself pro- 
vides little in the way of control. It sets up machinery which 
can be used for control, if those in whose hands the power is 
placed will use it wisely and yet firmly. This power rests in 
the Minister of Transport, acting largely under the advice of a 
committee composed of representatives of the various authorities 
in and adjacent to London, and of representatives of the police 
and central government. For a group of Companies, such as 
yours, this power is a two-edged weapon, and | am glad to see 
that the Minister of Transport is proceeding cautiously in this 
matter and that his first suggestion is to set some limit to the 
problem, which later must be worked out with much care and 
labour, by taking all those streets in the central area of London 
which, by common consent, may be looked upon as congested, 
and some few further streets in the suburbs which would be 
accepted as falling within the same description, and, in effect, 
prohibiting the plying for hire in those streets of any omni- 
buses additional to those which were entitled to ply for hire 
on January 1 last under the regulations laid down in accordance 
with Section 6 of the Act. 

There is a reasonable and adequate service which omnibuses 
may give in duplication of a railway or tramway service, and 
which yields the best aggregate result in the stimulation of 
traffic movement. Certainly it is foolish to have provided 
underground railways to deal with congested traffic and then to 
permit them to be operated with half-loads while other means 
of transport intervene to rob them of their traffic and retain 
it on the streets, not only restoring the congestion, but making 
it more dangerous and tedious in the process. 

As I have already told you, the net receipts from traffic 
operation are less by £247,000 than they were a year ago. The 
miscellaneous receipts are slightly greater at £800,000, so that 
the net disposable income for the year is £2,750,000. I speak 
in round figures. Out of this interest, rentals, and fixed 
charges, amounting to £1,156,000, must be paid. This is 
4209,000 more than jt was a year ago, and the inorease is 
accounted for by the interest on the debenture capital expended 
upon the new omnibuses and upon the new works and exten- 
sions which have now come into operation. This capital must, 
therefore, be supported out of revenue. The dividends on the 
guaranteed and preference stocks of the Companies are being 
met in full. The sum required is £389,000, the same as a year 
ago. When all these prior deductions are met, the balance left 
is £799,724, to which must be added the balances brought for- 
ward from the previous year, viz., £383,778, making altogether 
4#1,183,502, which is available for distribution. 
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Visitors to London (2nd Residents) sheuld use 


DARLINGTON ’S 


Very emphatically tops them al!."—Darty GrapuHic. 


L oO NDON A brilliant beok."”—Tun Timxs. 


“ Particularly good" —Aeapeuy. 
6th Edition Revised. 

AND _ By Sir Ed. T. COOK, K.B.E 10/- 

ENVIRONS. 30 Maps and Plans. 


** The best handbook to London Dairy Post. 


80 Illustrations. 


60 Ilustrations. Maps & Plans, 7/6 | 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans,7/6 
NORTH WALES. DEVGN AND CORNWALL. 


60 Iilustrations Maps & Plans, 6/- [309 Illuatrations. Maps & Plans, 4/- 
“ FRENCH & ITALIAN RIVIERA. - SWITZERLAND & CHAMONIX (France) 
2/. PARIS, LYONS, & RHONF VALLEY | 2/- THE FRENCH RIVIERA 
2/- CHAMONIX (France) & ENVIRONS| 2/- HE ITALIAN RIVIERA 


2/- LAKE OF GENEVA, RHON£ VALLEY & ZERMATT 
2/- BERNE. THE BERNESE OBERLAND & LUCERNE 


Llangoll Simpkin’s. Paris and New York— 
Breutane’s. Railway Beokstalls and all Booksellarg. 


Derli — 


If you under-insure your home and have a 
fire the loss falls upon yourself. 


{f you under-insure your life the loss falls 
upon your wife and family. 


PROTECT YOUR FAMILY by effecting 
a LIFE POLICY and a FIRE POLICY 
with 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE (0., LTD 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


The Reliable Family Medicine known for 


with over 70 yrs. Reputation 


The 


COUGHS, COLDS 


INFLUENZA, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


Always ask for a 
COLLIS BROWNE.” 


Acts like a Charm in 
DIARRHEA, COLIC 
and other Bowel Complaints. 


Of all Chemists, 1/3 & 3/- 


A ‘True Palliative in NEURALGIA 
TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT 


| THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 


‘Saturday Review’ 
Competitions 


FEB. 21, 1925 


must cut out and enclose this coupon 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Literary 


UTHORS should forward Stories, Poems, Novels, Tales 
for Children, Plays, Films, Essays, Music, Songs. Mr, 
ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate Hill, 


London. No reading fees. Typewriting not essential. Estab. 
lished 1898. 
YPEWRITING carefully and promptly executed, 


AUTHORS’ MSS., 10d. per 1,000 words; carbon copy 3d. 
1,000 words. MISS M. L. HAYDON, 211 Archway Road, 
Highgate, London, N.6. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE considers and places MSS. for 
early publication on best terms. Literary work of all kinds 
dealt with by experts who place Author’s interests first. Over 
20 years’ experience. 93 and 94 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2, 


YPEWRITING of every description accurately and promptly 

executed. Authors’ MSS., 8d. 1,000 words single copy; 

with carbon, 10d. BARBARA CHAMBERS, 68, Great 
Queen Street, W.C.2. 


YPEWRITING and DUPLICATING. MSS. ls. per 
1,000. Testimonials per sheet—50 copies, 2s. 6d.; 100, 4s. 
Reduction for repeats. Miss NANCY McFARLANE (E.), 


11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 


YPEWRITING—FRENCH TRANSLATIONS.—Authors’ 

MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words; Carbons 3d. Special rates Plays 

and Poetry. MSS. revised and corrected. Mod. fee. Miss 
PEARCE, 29 Lanark Villas, Maida Vale, London, W.9. 


HE BEST CAREER OF ALL is Story-writing. We can 
place your Stories and Articles so as to ensure best results. 
Expert advice to all Writers. Personal Tuition. Best 
Terms. Particulars free, or send MSS. for Free Opinion to 
Dept. S.2, Burford Literary Agency, 107, Burford Road, 
Nottingham. 


YPEWRITING of every description promptly and accurately 
executed. MARY AMBROSE, 36 James Street, W.1. 


Educational 


CAREER THAT PAYS. Advertisement writing and pub- 

licity work. Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time. 

Write for particulars and free lesson to (Dept. T. 9), Shaw 
Institute, 1 Montague Street, London, W.C. 


JOHN DUXBURY’S 


ELOCUTION SCHCOL 
VOICE CULTURE. PUBLIC SPEAKING. 
RECITING. PRIVATE LESSONS ONLY. 
Apply Secretary, 41, Woburn Sq., London, W.C.1. Tel.: Museum 2386 


"\ TAMMERING Correspondence instruction useless—Visit the 
Miall Institute for perfect remedy. Letters of appreciation 
from Medical Men and Headmasters of public schools. 

8 Red Lion Square, Holborn, W.C. 


Domestic Situations Wanted 


ORE RESIDENT MAIDS than Employers! Moderate fee. 
Testimonials London, seaside, country, 14 counties. Terms, 
ESSEX REGISTRY, ILFORD. (Stamp.) 


Tours 


ARIS, ROME and NORTHERN ITALY.—Miss L. de M. 
Carey’s Easter Party for American Girls, first-class, excellent 
hotels, automobile. References required. Room 45, 27 Old 

Bond Street, W.1. 


T 
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Entertainments 


Shipping 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KiNGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sundays, 6 to 10.30, New Programme.) 
Next Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday. (Feb. 23, 24 and 25) 


“THE LOVE STORY OF ALIFTTE BRUNTON” 
from the famous novel by Gilbert Frankau, 
starring ISOBEL ELSOM, 

HENRY VICTOR and JAMES CAREW. 


HAROLD LLOYD in “AN EASTERN WESTERNER” 
NEAL BURNS in “* DANDY LIONS” (Christie Comedy); 


Racing Outlook, No. 4; Bonzo, the Pup, No. 2, ete. 


Next Thursday, Friday, Saturday. (Feb. 26, 27 and 28) 
The Glorious Naval Epic 


ZEEBRUGGE 
“ LISTEN LESTER” 


starring LOUISE FAZENDA, 
HARRY MYEKS, EVA NOVAK and LEE MORAN. 


fEsop’s Fable—* The Fortune Hunters.”’ 
Felix the Cat and Eve’s Film Review, etc.. 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


For Sale 


BOXMOOR. 
35-45 Minutes from Euston and Broad Street. 
43,250. 

CHARMING and Commodious COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
A delightful grounds ; spacious hall, three excellent recep- 

tion rooms (20 ft. by 20 ft.), full-sized billiard-room, 10 
bed and dressing rooms, two bath rooms; excellent servants’ 
quarters ; garage and stabling ; tennis lawn and grounds 2 acres. 
FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION. Good repair. Bar- 
gain price, £3,250. Sole Agents, W. BROWN & CO., Hemel 
Hempstead. 


Residence 


OTEL CONSTANCE, 23 Lancaster Gate. A private Resi- 

dential Hotel, most pleasantly situated on a quiet corner 

overlooking Hyde Park, facing south, close to Tube and 
Bus Routes. Recently redecorated and charmingly furnished on 
the lines of a private house. Gas-fires and telephones in all 
bedrooms. Good food and good cooking. Lift. Terms from 
12/6 per day, or from 4 guineas weekly (single), 7} guineas 
. (double) inclusive. Telephone: Paddington 8083. 


Medical 


YRETIC COUCH TREATMENT for Rheumatism. Arth- 
ritis, etc. Write for Prospectus, SISTER CAULFIELD, 
9a, Thistle Grove, S.W.10. Tel., Kensington 1238. 


TRAINED NURSE (retired), comfortable country home, 

desires charge of two or three young (or delicate) children 

whose parents are unable to take them abroad. Highest 
references. Full particulars: SISTER, The Haven, Carterton, 
Clanfield, Oxun. 


T. FAITH’S NURSING HOME, EALING, W.5. Est. 32 

years. All cases. Separate house for MATERNITY, TWI- 

LIGHT SLEEP or other. Resident physician; own doctor 
ean attend ; quiet; good garden; moderate fees. Tel., Ealing 
* 1485. Ealing Broadway 4 minutes. 


DJUSTABLE SPRING UPHOLSTERED INVALID 

COUCH. Marstin bed rest literary machine bed table, 

all by Carter ; seen London ; singly or together ; almost new. 
Write Box 306, 63 Church Street, Kensington, W.8. 


Miscellaneous 


YPEWRITERS—from 44. Largest permanent display in 

the U.K. All makes: Olivers, £7 17s. 6d.; Remington’s, 

410 10s.; Underwood’s, £12 12s.; fully guaranteed. 

“ Largest concern in the trade.” Phone : City 7524.—A MALGA- 
MATED TYPEWRITERS, LTD., 9, Newgate Street, E.C. 


and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
# BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN,® 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 

"Address for all Passenger Business, oO. hy - 4, Cockspur 


London, 8.W. 1; Freight or General Busi enhall 8t., E 
BLL. Agents, GRAY, DAWES CO., 122, Loadenhalt Street, Lonuon, E.C. 8 


TAYL ete TYPEWRITERS 


DUPLICATORS, ADDERS AND CALCULATORS, 
ALL MAKES, AT BARGAIN PRICES. ERIKA, the 
Portable de Luxe, you can purchase for only 5s. per 
week. Remington, Underwood, Corona equally cheap. 
Write for List and Terms. 
74, CHANCERY LANE, W.C.2 
Telephone: Holborn 4810. MSS. Typed. Holborn End, London. 


CITY OF BELFAST LOANS. 
TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 


Sums of £50 and upwards can be invested, with- 
out expense to Lenders, in §% CORPORATION 
MORTGAGES repayable on 4th January, 1930, 
1935, 1940; or in the new issue of 5% 
CORPORATION STOCK to be redeemed on 
4th October, 1945. Full information can be 
obtained from the City Treasurer, City Hall, 
Belfast ; or through any Stockbroker, or Banker. 


The Remaining Days of 
BURBERRYS’ 
SALE 


will be devoted to making a clean 
sweep of all garments—stock, model, 
left-on-hand and others made up from 
materials not required this year. There 
is no question of profit; to clear the 
stock, prices have been cut 


REGARDLtSS OF 
COST OR VALUE 


Sale List Post Free 
HAYMARKET, S.W.1, LONDON 


Books 


OOKS.—Lord Beaconsfield’s Novels, fine set, half morocco, 

11 vols., £4 10s. ; Isaac Disraeli’s Works to match, 6 vols., 

42 10s. ; Apuleius, trans. by Adlington, coloured and other 
illus., 30s. ; Voltaire’s Candide, illus. by Odle, 13s.; Living 
Animals of che World, 2 vols., new copy, 42s. for 22s.; Oscar 
Wilde's Dorian Gray, Ist illus. Edit., 13s. ; Hannay Sex Symbolism 
in Religion with an Appreciation by Sir Geo. Birdwood, 2 vols., 
25s. ; J. M. Barrie’s Works, “‘Kirriemuir.”’ Edit., 10 vols., scarce, 
£7 7s.; Scott’s Novels, fine set, ‘‘ Dryburgh Edicion,” 25 vols., 
£3 3s. ; Salt’s The Flogging Craze, 4s.; Maupassant’s Novels in 
English, 10 vols., nice set, £3; Thackeray’s Works, nice set, 12 
vols., £3; R. L. Stevenson’s Works, ‘‘ Vailima,”’ Edit., 26 vols., 
£38; The Sketch, 80 vols., fine lot, £30; George Eliot’s Works 
and Life, 24 vols., £5 5s.; Gautier’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 12 
vols., £5 10s.; The Tatler, Illus. Journal, 46 vols., fine lot, £21; 
Lord Morley’s Works, Edit de Luxe, 15 vols., £15 15s. Send 
also for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a 
book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Baxker’s 
Great Book Suop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
BOOKS WANTED: Grove’s Dicty. Music, 5 vols.; Jowett’s 
Plato, 5 vols.; Brinkley’s China and Japan, 12 vols. ; Crawley’s 
Mystic Rose; Housman, A Shropshire Lad, 1896; Barrie, Lictle 
Minister, 3 vols., 1891; Beerbohm, Happy Hypocrite, paper 
covers, 1897; Yet Again, Ist Edit., 1909; Caricatures of 25 Gen- 
tlemen, 1896; Boydell’s History River Thames, 2 vols., 1794; 
Erewhon, 1872; Erewhon Revisited, 1901; Way of All Flesh, 
1903; Owen Fairhaven, 1873; Fan, 3 vols., 1892; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871. 
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ROYC 


THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 


SG: 


An 
EXPERT OPINION 
of the 
H.P. RROLLS-ROYCE 
“To me the acceleration is one of the car’s greatest ’ 
charms and suggests a swallow’s or a swift’s flight, 
so unobtrusively rapid is it.” 
The Motoring Correspondent of the “ Times” on January 27th, 1925 
13 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
TELEGRAMS: ROLHEAD, PICCY, LONDON. TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 6040 (4 LINES) oP) 

The tive Revi 
2/- Monthly. FEBRUARY ISSUE INC! UDES: Annual Subscription £1 post free fr 
Petroleum and the Pacific. The Cupboard. C: 
. ROBERT MACHRAY ARCHIBALD MARSHALL al 

Foreign Plays in London Theatres. When Music First Began. . 

The Trade Union Political Levy. : oe th 
GORDON C. TOUCHE, m.a. | Continental Politics. ca 

MARCEL SUES of 

Rugby Football in Englan/. fi 
w. j. Davies | Book Reviews and Literary Notes. ei 

ar 

Motoring Supplement. th 
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